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GIANT 


20 TULIPS 


for only $1 postpaid 





Vigorous Dreer Quality Bulbs 
in Marvelous Mixed Colors. 


Sure to bloom. 


Prepaid 


20 Spring Starflowers ....$1 
18 Hardy Daffodils .......$1 
12 Snowflakes ...........$1 
16 Grape Hyacinths ......$1 
18 Paper Whites .........$1 
16 Star of Bethlehem .....$1 
18 Wood Hyacinths ......$1 


Write for Free Catalog 


HENRY A. DREER, Ine. 


294 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 

















Feed house plants Rorer’s Plant 
Dinner for lusty growth, rich 
green foliage, magnificent 
blooms! Contains minerals, vita- 
mins, and hormones. 1 oz. makes 
8 gallons wonder-working solu- 
tion. Easy to use. Try it! Results, 
or money back! Order from your 
dealer today or send 25c for 1% 
oz. trial package (makes 14 gal- 
lons). William H. Rorer, Inc., 254 
South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RORER’S PLANT DINNER 











Giant Paper White 


NARCISSI 


Clusters of pure white fragrant blossoms. 


Rhubarb in the Cellar 


LTHOUGH usually relegated to the vege- 
table garden, rhubarb has several char- 
acters which fit it for ornamental plantings. 
Looked at in that light, the plant would find 
a place in gardens whose owners now think 
they have no room for vegetables, perhaps in 
sufficient numbers to afford a few crowns for 
forcing. It is really plenty of fun to handle 
rhubarb and, with a little ingenuity used in 
manipulating the crop, such as dividing, re- 
setting in unused vacant spots and forcing, 
much produce can be grown on a small area. 
If a few three-year-old crowns (large ones 
may be used if necessary and even a well- 
grown yearling often gives good results) are 
available, dig them before the ground freezes 
and leave them exposed for a few weeks before 
forcing. That may be done in a hotbed, under 
the benches of a greenhouse or in a fairly 
warm cellar. Place the clumps close together 
on two or three inches of soil and work in 
soil or leafmold around the roots and crowns. 
Then water them down thoroughly and keep 
the temperature as near 50 degrees as possible. 
A higher temperature is not fatal, of course, 
and one of 75 degrees will give a fairly good 
product; but the cooler the stalks are grown 
the better the product will be, other factors 
being equal. 

The most important point is to never let 
the roots get really dry; too much moisture 
seems to have few bad effects on growth, but 
produces stalks of poor color and quality. The 
best quality is also produced in diffused light, 
as under a greenhouse bench or, when grown 
under burlap if in a light cellar. The stalks are 
then highly colored and very tender. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Asclepias in Gardens 


SCLEPIAS curassavica is catalogued as a 
tender perennial about two feet high and 

is recommended as an ever-blooming Winter 
pot plant. Seed sown April 2 produced 
blooming plants by the middle of July and 
they bloomed well into September with the 
tallest stalk 45 inches high. The color of the 
flowers is orange and yellow, while the shape 
of the flowers is much like that of A. tuberosa 
but the flower clusters are smaller. The leaves 
are dark green, smooth, long and narrow. 
Planted in front of buddleia Ile de France 
and elsholtzia with a mass of plumbago near- 


_by it makes a pleasing color combination. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 











Without question the most popular bulb 
for home culture, quickest and surest to 
bloom. 

Grow them in fancy bowls with only 
pebbles and water. 


Three sizes: 60c, 75c, 95c 
per dozen postpaid 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue 


mailed free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Read why Fall’s the ideal time 
to plant--how to gain a season 
--in this free book from the 
Rose Capital of America. 

In natural color it shows out- 
standing new Roses of 1942, and 
all the Tevorites in the Parade 
of Modern Roses--the 
sensational new Flori- 
bundas, Everblooming 
Climbers, Hybrid Teas, 
Modern Perennials too. 


Guaranteed to live and World’s Largest 
bloom. Gain a year-- 


wate Sodew. Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


86 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 

















“CLEAR VIEW” 
FEEDING STATION 


A complete, squirrel-proof 
feeder for all kinds of food. 
Bird Lovers enjoy it be- 
cause birds are in full view 
while feeding. Adjustable in height 
from 5 to 8 ft. Easy installation by 
means of angled plates. With detach- 
able roof for winter. $24 f£.0.b. Glencoe 


audubon jy workshop 
inn GLENCOE, ILL. 





Squirrel’sDefeat | withplastic { $4 50 
Automatic Feeder tubes | 2.00 
“Eye-Safe” Feeder ........... 1.50 
SID 6550.0 o6.00605000:0 1.35 
Audubon Water Fountain for 

Rs cals Ca ag obtie ess 9.50 
Humming Bird Floral Cups 

single with wire bracket .... .75 

two on flower stake ......... 1.50 

three on flower stake ....... 2.25 


Humming Bird Floral Fountain . 2.00 


plus 25c for packing and mailing up 
to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 


Descriptive folder mailed on request. 


Farr’s 5O Best Lilacs 


BF, 
Hees 











After 30 years of selecting 
and testing over 400 kinds 
of Hybrid Lilacs, we grow 
only what we regard as the 
Fifty Best Varieties. Own- 
root, bushy specimen plants. 
Write today for a copy of 
our Fall List, which describes 
and illustrates most of these 
Fifty Best. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
Box 134 
Weiser Park 
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The New Masters 
“HANDI-CART” 


The natural successor to the wheelbarrow 
Can't tip over or be upset. Handles easier 
for heaviest loads of sand, earth, sod 
rocks, gravel, etc. Equally good for 
grass cuttings, odd moving jobs, etc 
Sturdy, streamlined steel construc 
tion; inch tread rubber tired stee]! 
wheels. Order direct from this 
ad or write for details and 
illustrated folder. 


2Y- cu. $35 
















capacity. 
<<< 


3% cu. ft. size $7.25 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 


Masters Bldg., Dept. 21, 


Pat. No. 
Benton Harbor Mich. 


2249019 


: LARKSPUR 


fa Sow this fall for biggest, best 
& Larkspurnext spring. Easy to 
8 grow; no special attention. 

To try, we'll send FREE, a 
regular 15c-Pkt. of seeds of 
Burpee’s Giant Double Larkspur (all colors 
mixed), and directions. Send stamp for posta 

ie ——write today. Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 277 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


BABY LILY BULBS 


Sound little one-season bulbs, true Liliums. | 
Many should bloom first Summer, most the 
second. Gorgeous color blend, not less than 
seven kinds in mixture, all hardy. 


Forty bulbs for One Dollar; 100 for $2.25 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 
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Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





























STORE tubers of tropical waterlilies over Winter in mildly moist sand 
in covered containers. 


IN PLANTING the native bittersweet be sure to obtain plants capable 
of fruiting as isolated plants. 


RIPENING seeds can be protected from migrating birds by maintaining 
ample supplies of other attractive food nearby. 


IF CHINESE lantern stems are dried in a horizontal position, their 
lanterns will hang at more graceful angles when later placed in arrange- 
ments. 


DRAIN all above-ground irrigation lines to prevent rupture through 
freezing. Also, make sure that the garden hose is free of water before 
putting it away for the Winter. 


DELPHINIUM seeds will germinate better next Spring if carried over 
Winter in stoppered bottles, or other sealed containers, stored in the 
the household electric refrigerator. 


SQUASHES and pumpkins may be stored in an unheated room or attic, 
provided there is certainty of their not freezing there. Slightly imma- 
ture fruit will not keep better than fully matured specimens. 


IN THE greenhouse the chrysanthemums will need plenty of ventilation, 
a relatively dry air and light shade as flowering time approaches. Roses 
under glass should be watched for attack by mildew and black spot. 

DO NOT lime the soil in which lilies are being planted, except that for 
Madonna lilies. Also, avoid the use of raw manure near the bulbs. In 
buying lilies, be sure to ask the dealer to state the proper planting 
depth for each kind. 


CELERY plants can be lifted, roots and all, a few of the outside leaves 
removed, and set in sand, soil or peat moss that is kept moist. In this 
way, the celery heart will continue to grow and if the storage place 
is cool will keep for several weeks. 


THE ACT of transplanting usually makes for a certain amount of injury 
to plant roots, making pruning of the tops necessary. When doing 
this pruning, try to thin out rather than to cut back. Also, in Autumn 
transplanting it is well not to prune severely. ~ 


IN PICKING apples for Winter storage, it is best to leave them out over 
night so that they may be brought into the cellar cool. For best results, 
store only sound, mature fruits and plan to use them up by the end of 
the natural storage season for the particular varieties being handled. 


THERE is still time to plant the bare spots in the vegetable garden to 
Winter rye. Scatter about two pounds of the seed to each 300 square 
feet of open soil and rake in, watering if the soil is very dry. Fertilizer 
and a little lime applied at the time of sowing will make for heavier 
growth. 


WHEN burning leaves and other garden refuse, remember that the heat 
radiating from the fire may be injurious to nearby plants. Keep fires 
away from shrubs and from beneath the overhanging branches of trees. 
Much of the material customarily burned could be much more effec- 
tively disposed of in the compost pile. 

IN PREPARING house plants for the Winter plan to test out one of the 
several available soilless culture pots. They will prove useful where 
potting soil is unobtainable or careful watering is not always possible. 
Even where plants are potted in soii, the newly developed wicks for 
supplying constant moisture will prove beneficial to plants standing 
in hot, dry rooms. 

SEVEN and a half pounds of arsenate of lead will protect 1,000 square 
feet of lawn against the grubs of Japanese beetles or June bugs for a 
period of at least five years. When the lead is applied to new seedings 
at the same time as the seed is sown, a slight delay in the germination 
of the seed may take place. The best practice is to apply the lead a few 
days before sowing the seed. 


THIS is the season to start soil preparation for projected Spring plantings 
such as rose beds, perennial borders or rock gardens. If next year’s 
vegetable garden is to be on new ground, it should be broken up now 
and sown to rye. Lime if necessary. Very heavy soil dug over in the 
Autumn and left rough over Winter will be in suitable condition to 
plant earlier next year than if the digging is left until Spring. 
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The problem here was to give a garden effect to a rough hillside 
and to create an impression of spaciousness with restraint. 
It was accomplished in part by planting shrubs and perennials 


along a narrow path and a flight of stone steps. See Page 450. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 





LET’S CONSIDER FALL PLANTING SERIOUSLY — 


“What” and “where” are factors which must not be 


UTUMN planting offers distinct advan- 
A tages both to the planter and the plant. 
In the Autumn the rush of an advanc- 
ing season does not telescope operations into 
a few days as often happens in the Spring. 
Preceded by many months of open soil, it is 
possible to do a better job of soil preparation 
for Fall planting. Even the act of planting can 
proceed with more leisure and care than in the 
hurried Spring days. 

As for the plants, they are benefited from 
being shifted at the start of their dormant 
period. In the Autumn the soil still retains 
some of the warmth absorbed from the Sum- 
mer sun. This warmth acting with the mois- 
ture of the Autumn rains of a normal season 
makes for quick establishment of newly set 
plants. 

All points considered, Autumn seems to be 
the best time for moving woody plants. It is 
not possible, however, to be too definite about 
the matter. Success will depend on geography, 
soil, seasonal and other differences to be met 
with from garden to garden. 

For instance, the flowering dogwood is 
often transplanted safely as small-sized, bare- 
rooted plants in Autumn in the Middle At- 
lantic states. Near its northern wild limits 
such procedure usually meets with defeat, 
and even where such practice succeeds, com- 
plete dormancy seems to be essential. 

The practice of digging with a sound soil 
ball containing most of the undisturbed root 
system often permits the handling of dog- 
woods in Autumn in gardens somewhat far- 
ther north. Large dogwood specimens with- 
stand moving with difficulty anywhere and 
at any season, unless handled with properly 
dug soil balls. 

Indeed, this is true of large trees of almost 
any description. A few plants never seem to 
teact favorably to Autumn moving, notably 
the magnolias and birches. The maples, oaks 
and lindens need careful Autumn handling. 
Stone fruits also come through the first Win- 
ter with difficulty after Autumn planting in 
Northern gardens, although it is interesting to 
note that one-year-old peach trees left undug 
in their nursery row usually have their tops 
badly injured. In the Middle Atlantic states, 
however, peaches are often planted in the Fall. 

‘he fate of the untouched young peaches 


overlooked —Some shrubs have marked idiosyncrasies 


illustrates the fact that the success or failure 
to be had with any particular plant may not 
be related to the fact of its transplantation. 
Drought, starvation, or pest attack in the 
season prior to moving may sometimes 
weaken a plant to a point where it will suffer 
in Winter, transplanted or not. 

In the case of young peaches, injury be- 
cause of soft growth will result unless they 
are dug in Autumn and placed in storage. The 
same kind of injury can happen to all highly 
stimulated young plants, although in times of 
drought such as these, most plants have riper 
wood. 

Some plants, such as the lilac and the larch, 
always seem to ripen their wood soundly. 
These two start growth in early Spring and 
are kest transplanted in the Autumn. 

Thus, whether or not to plant in the 
Autumn must be decided on the basis of local 
conditions. If observation dictates that plant- 
ing be delayed until Spring, the preparation 
of the soil can still proceed this Autumn. 
When doing this work, it is sound practice to 





dig in peat moss or compost and possibly 
chemical elements such as superphosphate, and 
then to leave the holes open for the Winter. 
If this is done, the soil will be in better 
mechanical condition for earlier planting in 
the Spring. 

Now we come to the Fall planting of roses, 
a question widely discussed in recent years. 
Late Autumn is, in the opinion of numerous 
experts, a suitable time for setting out rose 
plants. These experts argue that late Autumn 
is a much better season for the job than late 
Spring; and that the results to be expected 
from late Autumn and early Spring plantings 
are comparable. Undoubtedly their argu- 
ments are entirely valid. 

Autumn is theoretically the best time to 
plant any kind of woody plants, but there are 
some practical considerations to be borne in 
mind when setting roses between now and 
Winter. One is to make sure of getting well 
rooted plants which have made a normal 
healthy growth during the past Summer. 
Also, it should be remembered that it is best 


Fall planting is best for lilacs. This is 
the late-blooming species, Syringa villosa. 


44] 








not to handle them until after their wood has 
ripened, which is when their leaves rattle off 
naturally. 

Having arranged for a supply of well 
grown dormant plants, it is essential that 
planting positions be prepared before their 
arrival. Good drainage and reasonably deep 
soil preparation are essential. In considering 
that rose roots may penetrate the soil several 
feet, preparation to a depth of at least two 
full spadings is advisable. 

Cow manure and bone meal, two stand- 
bys of the old-time rose growers, have become 
either uneconomical to purchase or, in many 
places, unavailable. Desirable as they may be 
— especially the manure — good roses are 
being grown without them. Modern research 
points to peat moss as an excellent source 
of organic material in rose soils. Also, the 
home compost pile, if properly handled, turns 
out material which will improve the grow- 
ing medium for any plant. As for commer- 
cial fertilizers, the wise plan is to use none 
now, but to apply a good balanced fertilizer 
in the Spring. 

Because of the drought which has prevailed 
in much of the East this Autumn, the new 
beds may not settle into planting condition 
soon enough. Thus, a heavy watering just 
after digging may be necessary. With the 
planting locations prepared the actual setting 
of the plants is all that remains to be done. 
While planting is a job which can proceed 
quickly, it is one which needs doing promptly 
and carefully upon the arrival of the plants. 
It has one long-practiced variant which still 
has merit in colder sections. Many old-time 
gardeners made it a practice to take delivery 
of new rose plants late in Autumn. Then, 
instead of planting them in permanent loca- 
tions, they heeled their new plants in trenches 
over Winter. Well protected by layers of soil, 
the plants were available in excellent condi- 
tion for early Spring planting. However, Fall 
planting is entirely feasible in most sections. 

The technique of Fall planting differs little 
from that required for success with bare-root 
plants of any kind in any season. One slight 
exception in the case of the roses is that severe 
pruning is not practiced in the Autumn. Some 
wood may be removed from the tops, but the 
hard cutting—especially of the hybrid teas— 
is delayed until Spring. 

Nor is root pruning carried to extremes. 
All roots should be left as nearly full size as 
possible. Broken roots should be removed, as 
should root tips shattered in digging. Holes 
should be dug to sufficient width and depth 
to permit the arrangement of the whole root 
system in a natural manner. The knuckle in- 
dicating the position of the bud-graft union 
is best placed an inch or two beneath the 
surface. 

All the while that these operations are in 
process, extreme care should be taken to pre- 
vent the roots from drying out. A suggestion 
to carry the plants about in a pail of water 
is frequently heard. Also, it is most impor- 
tant that bare plant roots not be handled at 
times when the temperature is below freezing. 

Great care should be taken to see that the 
new plants are set firmly in the soil. This may 
be done both by tramping and by watering. 
Earth hilled up about the stems will serve to 
hold the new plants in place and prevent the 


wind from drying them out. In heaping up 
the soil, care should be taken not to expose 
the roots or create hollows in which ice will 
form in Winter. Later, when Winter really 
comes, further protection with evergreen 
boughs, cranberry tops, or litter will be in 
order. 


Senecio for Southern Gardens 


ISITORS to Florida often admire Big- 

nonia venusta, now known as Pyrostegia 
ignea, which is a brilliant blaze of bloom 
during the Winter. Even better is Senecio 
confusus from Mexico. It has all the good 
qualities of the former with many laurels of 
its own. 

First and foremost, it is a vine that is al- 
most constantly in bloom. The flowers are 
in clusters, about two inches in diameter and 
of daisy-like formation. They are brilliant 
orange when they first open and then change, 
as they age, to a glowing red giving the ap- 
pearance of dozens of bouquets tucked into 
the mass of deep, green, shining foliage much 
like that of Thunbergia grandiflora but 
smaller. The new leaves are a rich bronzy- 
brown and add rich tones to the dense green 
mass. 

The growth is truly phenomenal, giving 
that amazing increase which only tropical 
subjects can give. For those who want some- 
thing cheery and that will give results quickly, 
this so-called Mexican flame vine will surely 
have appeal. Any good garden soil suits it 
but, like all such subjects, it needs plenty of 
water. 


Biloxi, Miss. 


—RMarie E. Simpson. 














Left—Rose plant set too deep. Right—Rose 
plant set too high and with cramped roots. 














Rose plant set at the proper depth (two inches 
under the surface) and hilled up for Winter. 
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Bulbs to Force for Winter 


APER white narcissi are fairly plentiful 

this Autumn. They are easily grown in 
bowls of pebbles, with water not quite up to 
the bottoms of the bulbs. If they are kept in 
a cool room and given light but not toc 
glaring sun they will bloom in approximately 
two months or less, according to how far the 
season has progressed. 

The yellow Grand Soleil d'Or can also be 
grown in pebbles and water and this is true, 
of course, of the Chinese sacred “‘lily.”’ 

Tulips are somewhat more plentiful than 
last year with many more, particularly of the 
forcing type, coming from England. Among 
the well-known varieties which are available 
and are suitable for growing indoors are: Mrs. 
Moon and Inglescombe Yellow, yellow; Dido 
and Dom Pedro, mixed tones; General De 
Wet and Orange King, orange; Zwanenburg 
and Carrara, white; Clara Butt and Baronne 
de la Tonnaye, pink; Bartigon, City of Haar- 
lem and Farncombe Sanders, red; Reverend 
H. Ewbank, lavender; and the Bishop, violet. 

Tulips do well in the home with approxi- 
mately the same treatment as most other 
bulbs. Even the three already mentioned may 
be grown in soil. They should be potted up 
as soon as possible in a moderately rich but 
light and friable soil to which some bone meal 
has been added. Low bulb pans are best, but 
ordinary pots will do. Drainage material 
should be included and the tops of the bulbs 
set about even with or just under the surface 
of the soil. After a thorough watering the 
pots should be placed in a cold but not freez- 
ing vegetable cellar to become rooted. 

Where such a cellar is not available, the 
pots may be plunged in cinders or sand in a 
cold frame and covered with boards and a 
thick layer of leaves or the pots may be placed 
in a pit and covered in the same way. 

The pots should then be stored in this 
manner until the bulbs are thoroughly rooted. 
The time required varies with the bulbs. 
Crocuses need only four weeks; snowdrops, 
scillas and grape hyacinths, seven weeks; nar- 
cissi, 12 weeks; and tulips, 14 weeks, at least. 

The best-known of all the narcissi are the 
large trumpet varieties such as King Alfred, 
Emperor, Mrs. E. H. Krelage and Van 
Wavern’s Giant. Then come the smaller 
trumpet sorts such as Bernardino, Bonfire and 
Sir Watkin, followed by the lesser-known 
miscellaneous groups. Among the double- 
flowered sorts are Primrose Phoenix and 
Twink as well as the old and not always 
satisfactory Von Sion. 

Hyacinths have always been popular as 
house plants. This year, however, they are 
very scarce and should be purchased early. 

Grape hyacinths are plentiful and very easy 
to grow. The variety Heavenly Blue is the 
best. 

Chionodoxas are relatively scarce this yeat 
and those who have looked forward to grow- 
ing lily-of-the-valley indoors will be dis- 
appointed, for there are almost no forcing 
pips available. 

Among the lesser bulbs are alliums and 
lachenalias. The latter should be kept dust 
dry in the pot when the foliage dries down 
until growth commences again. 

Ornithogalum thyrsoides aureum shows 
promise of becoming much more widely used. 
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PRIZE WINNING YEAR BOOKS OF 1941 — 


The results of Horticulture’s tenth 
annual nation-wide competition 


ticulture’s 1940-41 year book com- 

petition in full force and carried away 
most of the prizes. The comprehensive charac- 
ter of the programs shown in the year books 
of the southern clubs and the attention paid 
to detail in preparing these year books gave 
the judges many hours of work. Possibly 
other judges would not agree altogether with 
the decisions made, but this judging was done, 
as always, according to a scale of points, with 
due regard to all the factors entering into the 


S tetc's garden clubs entered Hor- 








Frontispiece from the year book of the 
Little Gardens Club of Dayton, Ohio. 


making of a year book. It should not be 
understood, of course, that the year books of 
the northern clubs lacked in character or in the 
nature of their programs. Many of those sub- 
mitted were very well done, and Horticulture 
wishes that all of them might be mentioned. 

The year book of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Garden Club was penalized somewhat for its 
small green type, which made it hard to read. 
Nevertheless, the year book contained so much 
detailed information and such an excellent 
program of events, supplemented with an 
attractive cover, that the first prize seemed to 
belong to it. It is a fact, however, that this 
year book had a close runner-up in that of the 
River Oaks Rose Club of Houston, Texas, 
although this second book was typewritten 
instead of being printed. The Houston book 
is made of rough paper, brown in color, 
and contains several interesting ornamental 
features. The book contains an excellent 
year's program, together with much useful 
information for southern garden makers. 

The year book of the Northwood Garden 
Club of Baltimore, Md., caught the attention 
of the judges at once because of its very hand- 
some cover. Further examination showed a 
well-arranged year book, mimeographed from 
typewriting, with a well-rounded program 
and garden reminders for each of the garden- 
ing months. 


October 15, 1941 


The year book of the Garden Club of 
Raleigh, N. C., is a printed one with a pro- 
gram which includes the seventh annual gar- 
den school of the air over WPEF in Raleigh. 
The explanation given in black type of the 
program for each meeting is a particularly 
good feature of this year book. The cover is 
a copy of a photograph used by Charlotte 
Hilton Green on her book, ‘Trees of the 
South,” this author being a member of the 
Raleigh Garden Club. 

The fifth prize goes to Oklahoma for the 
year book of the Enid Garden Club. This 
handsomely bound little book is typewritten, 
with hand-colored decorations, and is smartly 
made with much valuable general informa- 
tion for Oklahoma gardeners. 

The judges jumped to New York State in 
making their sixth award, selecting the year 
book of the New Hartford Garden Club. This 
also is a mimeographed book, but it is bound 
in board covers and has an attractive picture 
pasted on it. Interesting notes are given 
throughout the book, one reading as follows: 

‘Autumn leaves will keep fresh indefinitely 
if glycerine is added to the water in the vase. 
The proportions are two quarts of water to 
one of the glycerine.’’ Most of the pages in 
this year book have a space left for pasting in 
clippings or making notes which may occur to 
the owner. 

As always, the Norristown (Pa.) Garden 
Club has a neatly arranged, 
handsomely printed little year 
book, which well deserves men- 
tion. 

The year book of the High- 
land Park Garden Club of 
Omaha, Neb., has also been 
selected for honorable mention, 
although it is small and unpre- 
tentious. It packs a lot of facts 
into its small compass. This is 
true also of the year book of the 
Women’s Garden Club of Villa 
Park, IIl., which is attractively 
bound, well printed and out- 
lines a program with some un- 
usual features. 

Not a few of the year books 
which did not win a prize have 
unusual illustrations. Some of 
these illustrations are repro- 
duced with this article, attention 
thus being called to the careful 
and thoughtful work of several 
garden clubs with an artistic 
membership. 

Picking out a few other year 
books at random, one imme- 
diately finds himself interested 
in the typewritten product of 
the Farmington (Mo.) Garden 
Club which is bound in hard 
covers cut to represent the exact 
shape of the state. The Des 
Moines (Iowa) Garden Club 
has a somewhat pretentious year 
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The Winning Year Books | 


Names of the Clubs Awarded Prizes and 
Honorable Mention 








1. Columbia Garden Club, 
Columbia, S. C. 
2. River Oaks Rose Club, 
Houston, Texas 
3. The Northwood Garden Club, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Raleigh Garden Club, Raleigh, N. C. 
Enid Garden Club, Enid, Okla. 
New Hartford Garden Club, 
New Hartford, N. Y. 
Honorable Mention: 
Thomaston Garden Club, 
Thomaston, Ga. 
Norristown Garden Club, 
Norristown, Pa. 
Women’s Garden Club, 
Villa Park, Ill. 
Highland Park Garden Club, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Cut your flowers early 
in the morning or after 
sundown. 





To revive wilted flow- 
ers, cut under water. 


book, well bound and well printed and con- 
taining a report on its experimental gardens. 
This is one of the few year books containing 
advertising cards. 

One of the most complete of all the year 
books submitted is one from the Garden Club 
of West University Place, a Texas club affili- 


Illustrations appearing in the year book of the 
Marianne Scruggs Garden Club of Dallas, Texas. 






Keep cut flowers in deep 


room. 








water in a dark, cool 















Drawings from the year book of 
the Garden Circle of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Tampa, Florida. 


ated with the Houston federation. It is also 
fair to say that the judges had much to say in 
praise of the Thomaston (Ga.) Garden Club 
year book with its handsome lily cover. 

Many of the garden clubs devoted much 
attention the past year to the covers of their 
year books. A few of those to be mentioned 
are those of the following clubs: The Alexan- 
dria (Ind.) Garden Club with the year book 
cover criss-crossed with yellow and blue bands 
with cut-out flowers in color pasted in the 
open spaces. The effect is unusual and attrac- 
tive. The Bracken County Garden Club of 
Georgia has a thin, rough paper cover caught 
together with raffia and bearing an unusual 
design. The Perennial Garden Club of Dallas, 
Tex., has a hand-made year book of rough 
paper with a highly amusing cover in pink 
and green. 

The Pine Bluff Garden Club of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has a painted cover showing, in color, 
what might well be a Cape Cod cottage, even 
though it be thousands of miles from Cape 
Cod. An interesting Japanese design gives 
character to the cover of the Clayton (Mo.) 
Garden Club. As usual, the Home Garden 
Club of Denver, Colo., has an especially 
dainty cover. 





The Orangeburg (S. C.) Garden Club has 
a comprehensive and well-made year book 
with a hand-drawn cover of special merit, 
while the Lynchburg (Va.) Garden Club has 
sent in a unique year book, small enough to 
fit into the pocket, printed in brown on rough 
paper with a handsome front which suggests 
an Old World garden. 

The City-Wide Flower Club of Seattle, 
Wash., binds its excellent little year book in 
waterproof covers, thus making it available 
for use under all conditions. 

The Milford (N. H.) Garden Club has as 
its motto, “With friendly co-operation, we 
render service to the community.” 

The Selma (Ala.) Garden Club has a par- 
ticularly attractive cover for its year book. 
It is done in sepia and shows an old mill, 
which is said to have been erected in 1840. 

The dainty little year book of the Union- 
town (Pa.) Flower Club states that the 
object of the club is ‘“To stimulate the knowl- 
edge and love of gardening; to aid in the pro- 
tection of native trees, plants and birds; to 
encourage civic planting.” 

According to the little year book of the 
Garden Study Club of Seattle, Wash., a prize 
is given each year for the best notebook sub- 
mitted. Members are also required to bring 
to a meeting one common weed with recom- 
mendations as to the best method for its 
eradication. 

The Dogwood Garden Club of Atlanta, 
Ga., naturally has a dogwood cover with the 
legend of the dogwood printed on the in- 
side cover page. The dogwood is the club’s 
flower, the club colors being green and white. 

The unique little year book of the Jonquil 
Garden Club of Akron, Ohio, carries the fol- 
lowing verse: 

A garden cannot be a lovesome spot 

Without a look that says, ‘“Come in’’: 
Gardens are meant 

To be the soul and origin 
Of love—to say to all 

Who pass, ‘‘Come in and see; 


My loveliness is 
Here to rest and comfort thee.”’ 


The Flower Lovers Club of Topeka, Kan., 
presents some unusual program subjects in its 
year book, among them the following: ‘“Tree 
Leaves and Their Stories,’’ ‘‘Potpourris, 
Pomanders and Sweet Bags,’’ ‘“‘Lichens, The 
Plant Pioneers,”’ ‘“The Lowly Earthworm,” 
“American Shrines and Their Plantings,” 
“Plants of Curious Forms and Strange 
Habits,’’ and ‘“The Garden Feature I Enjoyed 
Most in 1941.” 

The well-made little year book of the 
Peabody (Mass.) Garden Club states that 
“flowers, fruits, vegetables, jellies and plants 
are sent to the flower mission in Boston every 
Wednesday from June | through September, 
with a different member in charge of the work 
each week.”’ 

The Marblehead (Mass.) Garden Club 
has adopted a plan which doubtless is being 
taken up by many other garden clubs. Its 
year book announces that one session will be 
given over to a showing of kodachrome slides 
of the gardens and flowers of Marblehead 
made by members of the club. The ease with 
which kodachrome slides can be made gives 
encouragement to garden clubs to devote more 
time to local gardens. 

The orange and black cover of the year 
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Announcement of the winning garden 
clubs in the scrapbook competition con- 
ducted the past year by Horticulture will 
be made in the November 1 issue. 




















book of the Garden Department of the Fort 
Thomas (Ky.) Woman's Club is distinctive. 
The quotations in this little year book are 
particularly well chosen, as for example: 
‘The greatest dream books ever written are 
the seed catalogues.’’ And this one, too: 
A seed so very small, 
And earth all looks the same. 


How can they know at all, 
The way they ought to aim? 


The blue-covered year book of the Cross 
roads Garden Club of Nashville, Tenn., has 
a feature called ‘‘Flower Styles for 1941” 
running through the season. Some of the 
subjects are: ‘““What I Use on My Table in 
February,’ ‘‘Arrangements Suggestive of 
Birds,’ ‘“‘Arrangements in Glass, Emphasiz- 
ing the Part Under Water,’’ ‘‘Shadows Cast 
by an Arrangement,” and “‘Arrangements of 
Dried Plant Material.”’ 

An unusually attractive cover carrying the 
picture of a Cape Cod cottage in color appears 
on the year book of the Germantown Garden 
Club of Quincy, Mass. 

According to the white-covered year book 
of the Utah Rose Society of Salt Lake City, 
this is the only garden club in the state 
devoted solely to rose culture. This club has 
been responsible for the establishment of a 
municipal rose garden in Salt Lake City and 
has won several awards for civic undertakings. 

It is unfortunate that space does not per- 
mit a further review of the many garden club 
year books submitted, for there are scores of 
other year books which contain interesting 
features. However, the year books entered 
in this contest will be placed on display from 
time to time in various garden centers and 
libraries throughout the country, where they 
may be inspected and consulted. 





From the year book of the Kenmore 
Garden Club of Bothell, Washington. 
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AM interested to note that a California 

reader has used hot water on lupine seeds. 
More than 30 years ago when I worked on a 
sweet pea farm we used boiling water on seeds 
of varieties we knew to be hard. Those that 
swelled were taken out and the remainder 
given another dose. Any that failed to swell 
then were put on the stove and brought to 
a boil. 

We afterwards found that sulphuric acid 
is quicker and more effective; the seeds being 
allowed to stand in the crude acid from 10 
to 30 minutes and then washed well with 
water before sowing. 

When the first seed of Russell lupines came 
over here chipping was recommended but the 
acid treatment is much simpler. 


EGARDING the top dressing of estab- 
lished lawns, I am not quite sure what 
constitutes commercial loam as referred to on 
Page 368 (Horticulture, August 15) but it 
is undoubtedly true that in “‘these parts’’ some 
sort of top dressing is annually needed. If 
one’s soil is naturally silt or heavy loam, there 
is nothing that encourages dense growth more 
than periodical siftings of old potting soil 
supplemented with plenty of sand. Even sand 
alone has a remarkable influence on grass but 
fertilizers, of course, must be used in conjunc- 
tion with it. 

Many years ago I was assured by a chemist 
that grass roots have the power to dissolve 
silica and it is this silica that stiffens the grass 
blades, and gives them the knife edge which 
all, no doubt, have experienced when hand- 
ling coarse grasses such as eulalias. I have 
observed, too, that grass has an affinity for 
furnace ashes. Grassy weeds that come up in 
my ash paths have amazing roots, and in con- 
sequence I have taken to giving heavy dress- 
ings of sifted ashes to all of my lawns in the 
Autumn. 

Instead of leveling depressions by lifting 
and relaying the turf, I simply keep on sifting 
soil, sand and ashes on the sunken spots and 


build them up in that way. I adopted this » 


trick after noting that soil and ashes washed 
down by storms on to my lower lawn covered 
the stepping stones so that the grass now com- 
pletely covers them and, if anything, the grass 
on top of the stones is happier than any other 
part of the lawn. I attribute this improve- 
ment to the fact that the eroded soil and ashes 
is a happier growing medium for the grass 
than the soil alone. 


R. LEONIAN has found chickweed a 
good Winter mulch for delphinium 
seedlings (Horticulture, August 15). That is 
true for other things, too. Growing a great 
many polyanthuses and other primroses 
partly on sloping ground, I got into the habit 
of letting chickweed grow between the plants 
a Winter protection, to stop erosion and in 
Summer because it looked to be good for 
conserving moisture. 
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I, however, found that in dry weather the 
chickweed is a breeding place for the pallid 
mite and this little beast has caused me enor- 
mous losses, even invading a six sash frame 
and decimating young primroses. My named 
double forms were almost entirely wiped out 
by these mites last year, and to clear the 
ground of the pest I had to tear gas the entire 
frame. 

I also grew good delphiniums on the only 
open patch that permitted 250 plants free 
of shade but the past two or three seasons 
the same pestilential mite has made them im- 
possible to grow. This same plot has always 
been chickweed infested and I do not doubt 
but that this weed is largely, if not wholly, 
responsible for the mite plague which also 
attacks aconites, apples and maybe other 
things outdoors, besides begonias, gloxinias, 
streptocarpus, cyclamen and primulas in the 
greenhouse. 

This mite, itself, is so minute it is difficult 
to find without a very powerful glass and 
the damage done to a plant is amazing since 
close search may disclose only one or two on 
a leaf. 

In the greenhouse the best control is pyre- 
thrum dust. Although rotenone-oil sprays 
will kill the pests, some plants will not tolerate 
such sprays for long. 


ARDENERS who know their American 
¥ history will have an advantage over their 
friends in choosing sweet corn for planting 
in the future. A historical system of naming 
new hybrids now being developed has just 
been introduced by Dr. W. Ralph Singleton 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Haven. 

When the station first began introducing 
hybrids in 1924 each one had the word 
“‘cross’’ added to its name but today most of 
the varieties planted are hybrids and soon 
there will be no others on the market. In 
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The tuberous-rooted sword fern has a 
more erect habit than the Boston fern. 
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fact, Connecticut hybrid seed planted one- 
tenth of the total sweet corn acreage in the 
United States this year, according to Dr. 
Singleton. 

The names themselves will be a key to 
their time of ripening. For example: Standish, 
Plymouth and Jamestown (Colonial period 
through 1776) will be used for extra early 
sweet corn; Lexington, Washington and 
Bunker Hill (Revolutionary period through 
1798) for early corn; Madison, Jefferson, 
Hamilton and Marshall (1789 to Civil War) 
for early mid-season varieties; Lincoln and 
Lee (Civil War to 1870) for mid-season 
corn; Great Northern, Golden Spike and 
Cleveland (Reconstruction to 1911) for late 
mid-season varieties; Wilson, Pershing and 
Argonne (World War to 1939) for late 
corn; and Churchill, Roosevelt, Hull and 
Wavell (World War II) for the very late 
sorts. 

Dr. Singleton’s first three introductions 
under the new naming system are Lexington, 
Lincoln and Lee. Lexington matured about 
the same time as Marcross (July 7) in the 
vicinity of New Haven this year. It rivals 
Marcross in quality and size of ear. Lincoln 
and Lee come in the midseason period, late 
July. They ripen three to four days before 
the popular Golden Cross and are larger ears 
with as good quality. Seed of Lexington, 
Lincoln and Lee will be on the market in 
1942. 


SEE that the male exhibitors stole the show 

at the 16th annual flower exhibition held 
recently in Albany, N. Y. Apparently, the 
Albany Men’s Garden Club, which is a very 
active organization, succeeded in doing some- 
thing humorous as well as original. One of 
its exhibits was entitled ‘‘Bittersweet’’ and 
contained peppers with sugar cubes used as 
accessories. 

An exhibit called ‘“‘April in September’’ 
displayed tulips growing out of a wooden 
shoe. ‘‘Morning Glory’’ was a troupe of these 
flowers growing out of a box designed for 
headache powders. An exhibit scientifically 
dubbed Rheum rhaponticum showed rhubarb 
pie with two chrysanthemum blossoms for 
atmosphere. 


HAVE received a photograph of a young 

plant of the tuber-forming fern, Nephro- 
lepis cordifolia, described by Edwin D. Hull 
in the edition of Horticulture for October 1. 
The picture confirms Mr. Hull's statement 
that because of its erect habit, this particular 
sword fern seems admirably adapted to win- 
dow garden culture. Its ability to withstand 
sunlight and drought seems also in its favor 
for this now popular branch of gardening. 

Rated among fern experts as a slow grower, 
the tuberous sword fern fills out in time by 
the formation of runners. For these reasons it 
was long popular for use in planting in hang- 
ing baskets as well as in regular pots. 








REPORTING ON RECENT NOVELTIES — 





WAS disappointed, this year, in the hardy 

aster Strawberries and Cream. I visual- 

ized something striking, either in a solid 
color or a combination as the name suggests. 
Instead, I found the plants opening from 
cream-colored buds to pure white, with slight 
streaks of color along the petals and in the 
center of each flower. Three other plants in 
semi-shade show neither cream nor white. 
Taking these blossoms and matching them 
with color plates in my Ridgway book, I find 
the color ranges among such tones as pale lilac 
through vinaceous lavender and light vina- 
ceous lilac. 

As I see it, this variety has no garden value 
compared with the clean clear color of Har- 
rington’s Pink. As a salable plant it would 
be passed by and, if ordered by mail as mine 
was, it will be disappointing. This aster might 
fill in an arrangement, if just the shade could 
be used but is not worth time and space when 
so many other lovely plants are available. 
There must have been a reason for its being 
named. Perhaps, the soil where it was orig- 
inated produces the color suggested but mine 
certainly did not. 

A grand display may be had here with 
asters of the taller, newer sorts. Blue-purple 
Constance makes a rather flattened-top effect 
in mass, colorful and full. As large a plant 
with many flowers but with an airier effect 
is the rosy Mme. Carroy. A border of either 
looks like a low hedge. 

I wish more people knew and grew pachis- 
tima which, although rather slow to establish, 
takes only a few years to make beautiful ever- 
green plants that are most attractive for bor- 
dering a rose bed. 

Gypsophila Flamingo is another plant 
needing a stretch of the imagination to call it 
““‘pink.’’ The plants were very small, as are 
most of the new things while stock is scarce. 
I did not expect results this year but the 
growth was rapid and on one plant was one 
long stem covered with bloom. It opened al- 
most white and then gradually changed to a 
very delicate pink. At the proper stage for 
drying they were removed. For comparison 
the larger individual florets of Bristol Fairy 
were tried. The latter variety keeps its size 
and clean white color. By contrast one does 
get a nice sort of pink from Flamingo and 
the few stems left should show the deeper 
tone it claims to possess in the cooler days 
of Fall. 

Among the pinks I like the penstemon Shell 
Pink, which is early and upright and should 
interest those who dislike the old sprawly 
ones. Garnet with its gloxinia-like flowers 
sometimes does not Winter over well here 
but is worth moving into a coldframe. It 
blooms constantly through our trying Sum- 
mer right into Fall, supplementing the earlier 
rose and pink of Russell lupins, pyrethrums 
and long-spurred columbines. 

Stokesias do well. Blue Moon takes some 
time to establish and show up to advantage 
but is worth while. The hardy lilies such as 





Some have been very generous with their 
blooms while others have proved stubborn 


Lilium rubrum, L. sulphur-gale, the madonna 
and L. regale help out the border also. Among 
the lavender and purple phlox there are a 
few which reproduce the early purples of 
columbine and lupin. Caroline Vandenburg is 
a lovely lavender but is solid and difficult to 
divide. Try the deep Lavender Beauty; Mrs. 
Ethel Pritchard, a good mauve; and Aida, a 
deep, rich purple. San Antonio is plum-red. 

Seedlings from any good phlox varieties 
are seldom of value but last season every one 
from Enchantress produced nice heavy heads 
of bloom with large clean-colored individual 
florets. I like its heavy foliage. 

In the yellow to orange-red border, hardy 
lilies help the Summer display. Hemerocallis 
are available in many colors and their long- 
blooming season makes them a mainstay. The 





The stokesia Blue Moon has proved to be an 
excellent perennial when well established. 


new heleniums add highspots to a planting as 
do also the newer tritomas such as Russell’s 
Gold and Royal Standard followed by Mt. 
Etna, Towers of Gold and Pfitzeri. 

Arkwright Ruby viola makes a good low 
border. Baptisia, thermopsis and Cassia mari- 
landica add interest with their leaves and pea- 
shaped flowers. By contrast, Veronica mari- 
tima subsessilis (V. longifolia subsessilis), 
although slow to establish itself, is handsome 
after several seasons. The late, dark purple 
spikes are especially attractive. 

Blooming much earlier than the older 
sorts, the new chrysanthemums are welcome 
where frosts come early. In the open garden, 
the flowering of some varieties here will al- 
most equal that in protected spots. There is 
not enough praise for Eugene Wander. It un- 
folds its petals very slowly. Yet, it is among 
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the earliest to open wide its handsome golden- 
yellow flowers. The outer petals enhance the 
beauty of the firm, full center of each long- 
lasting flower. 

Lower growing plants are: Pigmy Gold, 
an airy type with clean yellow flowers that are 
nicely formed and stems far enough apart to 
lend grace; Pomponette with a flattened top 
of many closely-formed, full flowers and deep 
buds which open to golden-yellow. Medium 
height plants such as Geronimo are also early 
and useful. This bronzy one is among the 
earliest. 

Next to this group are Dean Kay with its 
clean, unfading pink-rose flowers and Clara 
Curtis with its daisy-like blooms in dainty 
pink masses. Clara Curtis, especially makes a 
desirable plant and its dainty foliage is nice, 
too. 

The first to bloom of the spoon chrysan- 
themums was the new Silver Spoon, a gor- 
geous white with a yellow center. This one 
is much heavier than my three older varieties 
but is not coarse. The other four of the new 
set are heavily budded and will follow very 
soon. 

Seminole with its mound of dainty white 
blooms and the dwarf White Gull make a pic- 
ture which calls one back many times. 

This season has been different and trying. 
Early-flowering varieties not only among the 
“mums” but also in other flowers include 
blooms that are “‘off’’ such as “‘double’’ or 
“‘triple-placed’’ dahlias or single blooms about 
doubles. 

Among the hardy chrysanthemums some 
of the first flowers are light and off color, 
averaging about one such flower to a cluster. 
White Gull, on the other hand, occasionally 
produced one streaked with pink. 

Verbena bonariensis, often listed as a peren- 
nial, to be treated like an annual, died out 
over Winter but reseeded itself heavily in the 
garden. The plant makes a showy, misty 
effect, is worth having and is a good cut 
flower. 

The double white petunia Du Pont is 
handsome. In the rock garden or low border 
the pink ajuga has a place. The same is true of 
the dusky pink dwarf scabiosa with its glau- 
cus foliage. The very low iberis Little Gem 
makes uniform, neat and compact plants. Its 
flowers are clear white. 

Our seasons are such that, if one wants 
the eremurus to succeed, small plants are of 
little value. There are always exceptions but 
it seems to me that it pays to get blooming 
size, well-grown plants to start with. 


—Mrs. R. L. Ross. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 








Professor R. C. Allen, Cornell University, 
says that the most valuable test gardens are 
those maintained by amateur gardeners in 
their own back yards. 
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VERY SPECIAL LETTERS TO THE EDITOR — 


Henry U. Holzer’s condemnation of birds (published on 
September 15) calls forth many protests and some approval 


In Defense of the Birds 


EAR EDITOR—The author of a 
“Reader's Letter’’ in the September 15 
issue says that birds are harmful. The way 
this letter reads makes me think it was writ- 
ten by a person who has never been in the 
wide open spaces very much — one who 
knows little about Nature and much less 
about insects, good or bad. 
There are thousands upon thousands of 
persons in the state of Michigan who welcome 
the coming of the birds in the Spring and are 





This chickadee has a gypsy 
moth as a tidbit for its young. 


very sorry to see them leave in the Fall. They 
are thankful to know that bluejays, mourning 
doves, English sparrows, speckled-breasted 
sparrows, cardinals, starlings, snowbirds and 
other birds are brave enough to face our 
Michigan Winters. 

I have often seen English sparrows clean 
up cabbage heads badly infested with green 
worms. I have seen them also work in corn- 
fields, catching the second brood of corn- 
borers. I have seen the house wren clean up 
rose bushes badly infested with plant lice. 
Watch a starling to see how it starts searching 
the ground right under the tree in which it is 
nesting and how it keeps going out just a 
little farther each trip, until it has covered 
more than five acres. Think, then, of the 
thousands of bugs it destroys. 

At times the birds will attack fruit, espe- 
cially grapes and cherries. However, if this 
nan will plant a mulberry tree or a wild 

herry tree along the roadside or street, his 
ther fruit will be left alone. Mulberry trees 
srow rapidly and will grow anywhere. Water 

often the cause of birds picking at ripe 
apples, peaches, pears or plums. 

Whoever heard of a mourning dove, 
orush, song sparrow, cardinal, barn swal- 

v, peewee, house wren, oriole, blue bunt- 
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ing, night hawk, cowbird, martin, wild duck, 
wild goose, crane, meadow lark, snipe, bobo- 
link, horned lark, tree sparrow, humming 
bird, rail, hawk, and many many more that 
I can name ever attacking even a cherry, 
peach, plum or pear tree? I think the little 
fruit lost because of birds is a just tax to pay 
for their hard labor in helping to produce it. 


a 3 é 
Ida, Mich. C. Engelhardt 


Admits Birds Are Thieves 


EAR EDITOR—‘“The truth, though 

the heavens crash.’’ Out of sheer venera- 
tion for a pure fiction I have kept this to my- 
self so far. But now that Henry U. Holzer, 
Horticulture, September 15, has let the cat 
out of the bag about those bird benefactors 
of gardeners, I feel the urge to unburden my- 
self to the same effect. He is 100 per cent 
right. If anybody needs protection, it is the 
poor, helpless gardener, not the birds. These 
creatures are abundantly able to take care 
of themselves and thrive at the gardener’s 
expense. 

This Summer they ate and ruined my 
cherries, they punctured every last one of my 
plums and prunes so that they were unfit for 
anything but plum brandy, and made a miser- 
able mess of all my grapes. Ordinarily I ex- 
pect to gather about 300 pounds of grapes; 
this year I am not going to get a single bunch 
that is fit to eat. Every Spring the crows and 
blackbirds systematically go over my corn 
patches and pull up the young sprouts in 
search of the kernels at the root, and now, 
when the corn is maturing, clouds of spar- 
rows and their near relatives are roosting on 
the ears and pecking at the kernels right 
through the husks. It is impossible to raise a 
sunflower any more; the birds peck the seeds 
out before they are half ripe. I gave up blue- 
berries long ago; it takes a Babylonian wall 
around them to keep the birds 
out. 

The robins and the starlings 
are the principal cherry culprits. 
The catbirds are the plum and 
grape robbers and the various 
tribes of sparrows are the grain 
and seed thieves. Right now 
they are raising havoc with my 
cover crop rye seeding. In jus- 
tice to the succulent fruit eaters 
it should be said that dry sea- 
sons contribute to their sinning 
habits. If there is no water to be 
had anywhere, they are bound 
to eat juicy fruits to quench 
their thirst, as denizens of the 
desert do habitually. Grain 
eaters, however, are confirmed 
thieves and a dry or wet season 
has nothing to do with it. In 
general, bird Czpredations are 
less serious in the open country 
than in urban and suburban 
areas. 
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In spite of their thieving habits, I am not 
prepared to condemn the birds outright. Most 
ornithologists now admit that the economic 
argument for defending and protecting the 
birds has hardly any legs to stand on. If the 
birds are entitled to their right to live and 
be with us and all around us, that right must 
rest solely on esthetic grounds. Just try to 
imagine any natural surroundings in which 
the birds are absent. I do not think you would 
like it, and neither would I. 

So, it looks as if we shall have to sharpen 
our wits and devise means of protecting 
ourselves from the birds and still have them 
with us. 


Solvay, N. Y. —J. Oxycedrus. 


Advice to Henry U. Holzer 


EAR EDITOR—I have read with inter- 

est the letter written by Henry VU. 
Holzer, and published in the September 15 
issue of Horticulture. Inasmuch as Mr. Holzer 
did not mention a single species of bird doing 
any damage on his place except starlings, I 
consider his article entirely worthless. I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he read ‘Useful 
Birds and Their Protection’’ by Edward 
Howe Forbush, acknowledged to be one of 
the outstanding ornithologists in the United 
States and who specialized in the economic 
value of birds. 

Further, if Mr. Holzer wishes to be brought 
up-to-date regarding the value of birds, I refer 
him to the publication of the United States 
Department of the Interior, Fish and Wild 
Life Service, Division of Wild Life Research 
and to the enlightening pamphlets issued by 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties and the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
on the benefits of birds. 

My experience with birds has been more 
fortunate than Mr. Holzer’s and I have found 



























A choice morsel in the form of a noxious 
caterpillar will go down this fledgling’s throat. 





that my apple, pear and cherry trees have not 
been damaged. Also, I have found no trace of 
grapes having been taken. Perhaps, if Mr. 
Holzer would maintain a miniature bird 
sanctuary and plant a variety of food-bearing 
shrubs to which the birds might go for food, 
such as a mulberry tree, mountain ash and 
many species of shrubs which attract the birds, 
he would find that there are very few birds 
which do harm. 
—Laurence B. Fletcher. 


Cohasset, Mass. 


Calls Birds Real Helpers 


EAR EDITOR-—Henry U. Holzer’s 

article in September 15 issue of Hortt- 
culture interests me. Surely birds do some 
damage in the garden — but so does rain. 
Some birds do little, if any, damage just as a 
gentle rain washes only a little plant food 
away and even though some storms cause 
much damage by beating down plants and 
washing plant food beyond the reach of the 
roots, on the whole rain is beneficial. The 
same is true of the birds. Experts tell us that 
in the United States one-tenth of all our crops 
are destroyed by insects and were it not for 
the birds the insects would increase and 
destroy many times that amount. 

What if the birds do taste a few berries? 
I planted a mulberry tree in an obscure corner 
of my garden and it furnishes fruit for the 
birds all Summer. They get their meat from 
cut worms, grubs and plant lice and save many 
plants that would otherwise be destroyed. A 
bird bath gives birds a place to drink. This 
makes it unnecessary to eat fruit to get enough 
moisture. 

A flock of goldfinches is a beautiful sight 
in the garden as they feed on cosmos and 
bachelor button seed. The orioles furnish 
flashes of color while even the bluejay helps 
me pick up acorns. Many birds eat great 
quantities of weed seeds and thus save our 
crops from those ever-present robbers of 
food, moisture and sunlight, the weeds. I take 
the birds as friends and co-operators in my 
gardening. 

—H. D. Hemenway. 
Holden, Mass. 





Strongly Defends Birds 


EAR EDITOR—Surely no one could 
read the discourse against birds by Henry 
Holzer (Horticulture, September 15) with- 
out amusement at his state of mind. The 
amusement also holds the surmise that here is 
a prankster with tongue in cheek trying to 
“get a rise out of’ all those who recognize 
the important part birds play in nature’s 
scheme 
His statements might not have seemed 
strange up to the middle of the 19th century, 
before the economic value of birds was proven 
through the efforts of such notables as Wilson, 
Audubon, Baird, Nuttall, Thoreau and Bur- 
roughs. The work of those pioneers has been 
carried on by members of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union and other men of recog- 
nized scientific standing with part of the work 
being conducted under the supervision of the 
division of biological survey in Washington. 
Surely all this effort has not been expended 
on a preposterous idea. 


Granted that Mr. Holzer might, by the 
merest chance, be serious, one wonders if he 
might belong to that lamentable group with 
“eyes that see not, ears that hear not.’’ It is 
a well-established fact that many birds sing 
on rainy days that are usually silent when the 
sun is brightest. For instance, the wood 
thrush’s voice is usually heard as an evening 
song but a rainy day brings forth an almost 
continuous performance. The wren, song 
sparrow and goldfinch are among those that 
sing habitually from sun-up to sunset—and 
later—and those with ears attuned are con- 
vinced that a rainy day dampens their ardor 
not one whit. A lengthy list could be com- 
piled of birds that sing regardless of the 
weather, in Winter and Summer. 

Concerning the aster seedlings in the cold- 
frame and their destruction. Might it not be 
possible they were infested with aphids, blis- 


What Plant Names Mean 
DRA-C2’/NA (dra-se’na)—The ay 
on tree. From the Greek dracaina, a 
female dragon. The juice when eva 


rated gives a powder. used as coloring 

matter. 

E-RAN’THIS — The Spring flower, . 
from er, Spring. The Winter aconite, 
the earliest flower of the year. 

ER-E-MUR’US—A solitary tail, from 
eremos, soli , and oura, tail. The 
former word gives us eremite, a her- 
mit, both English words being derived 
from the Greek. 


E-RIG’ER-ON — Early old, because 
the young shoots have a downy or 
_ hoary appearance. Old man in Spring. 


FEN’NEL—A plant with an agreeable 
odor, like hay (Latin, foenum). 


FRAX’IN-US—The ash tree; its origi- 


Latin name. 

FUCH’ SI- ce aes, after Fuchs 
which, in German, means fox) a 
erman botanist. 

GAIL-LAR’DI-A — Manga after M. 
aillard, a French patron of horti- 

culture. - 


_ GA-LAN’THUS—The milk flower, the 


snowdrop, which might as well be 
called the milk drop: 


GAR’LIC—The “leek with the spear- 
like leaves”. 


GE-NIS’TA — The broom, its Vetin 

- mame. From the name of this plant: 
which ge 4 wore as a crest, the Plan- 
tagenet kings took their name, the 
ara name for the plant being 
gené 


GE-RA’NI- UM—tThe cranesbill, refer- 
ring to the long beak which terminates 
the seed-bearing carpels. From the 
Greek geranion, a crane. The so-called 
geraniums of the garden are more 
properly called zonal pelargoniums. 

GIL’LY-FLOW-ER (jil’ly-flow-er)— 

Originally applied to the pink and 
carnation, latterly to stocks and wall- 
flowers. From the French giroflee, 
which itself comes from the Greek 
caryophyllum. 

GIN’GER — The name is traced back 
ees Latin to the oldest of Indian 

wage Sanscrit, in which it means 
nee ped, referring to the root 
which is the useful part of the plant. 


GLAD-I-O’LUS—A little sword, refer- 
ring to the shape of the leaves. 
GOOSE’BER-RY = The crisp berry; 


the Ger kra crisp, 
a Bat ae ie 








ter beetles or grasshoppers and the birds were 
attracted to such a bounteous table? As to the 
statement that stomach analyses reveal bene- 
ficial insects in numbers equal to those that 
are harmful, one might suggest the careful 
study of the leafiets from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the various 
state experiment stations. 

Mr. Holzer’s experience with fruit grow- 
ing is a sad one indeed. One wonders how 
the commercial growers of plums, pears, 
grapes, apples, peaches and berries find it 
possible to save enough from the foray to 
supply the demand for prime products. If all 
that Mr. Holzer says be true, one is prone to 
believe that it is well that they do not partake 
of insects and the like. One taste of meat by 
those ‘‘vicious and voracious creatures’ and 
the world might bemoan the fate of a superla- 
tive gardener. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 








Rhododendrons and Shade 


O OFTEN do I find gardeners recom- 
mending shade for all rhododendrons 
that I should like to tell of my experiences 
and observations in handling this class of 
plants. I have found that Rhododendron 
maximum, the rosebay rhododendron, is the 
only one of the three most popular species 
which requires and enjoys complete shade. 
Contrary to popular belief, R. carolinianum 
which is the earliest to bloom will thrive in 
full sunlight. In fact, it loses its compact habit 
of growth and abundance of bloom when 
planted in full shade. I might add that this 
species is deserving of more extensive planting. 
R. catawbiense and the hybrid forms which 
have been developed from it will all thrive in 
half and oftentimes full sunlight. Further- 
more, they are more floriferous when planted 
there. 

On the other hand, R. maximum enjoys 
and thrives in complete shade, its leaves turn- 
ing an unattractive greenish-yellow when 
planted in a sunny location. This sort should 
never be planted for its blossoms only, because 
they are rather disappointing in this respect, 
opening, as they do, so late as to be practically 
hidden by the new Spring growth of foliage. 
Transplanting also seems to retard blooming 
for several years. Purely as a landscape subject 
for massed or specimen planting in complete 
shade, it is admirable. 

The worst enemy of this class of plants, in 
fact, of all our broad-leaved evergreens is 
exposure to high winds which accounts for 
so much burned foliage each Spring. I hardly 
need to state that they require a moist, peaty 
soil with a good mulch of leaf mold or of 
peat moss. Adequate watering in late Fall is 
very important, particularly in foundation 
plantings where there is generally excessive 
drainage. 

In closing, may I say that the value of our 
broad-leaved evergreens in providing interest 
ing foliage contrasts with the needle-leaved 
type such as the arborvites and yews is 
not sufficiently appreciated by the average 
gardener. 

—Bernard F. Hayward. 
Arlington, Mass. 
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The National Dahlia Show 


HE 27th annual exhibition of the Ameri- 

can Dahlia Society was held in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New 
York, September 23 and 24. Owing to the 
protracted drought, the exhibits were some- 
what less numerous than usual, most of the 
honors in the general competitive classes going 
to non-commercial enthusiasts, who were able 
to give their plants sufficient water. 

Among the larger exhibits was that of the 
Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland, N. J., which 
was awarded the gold medal for the most out- 
standing trade exhibit. Ruschmohr Dahlia 
Gardens, Rockville Centre, N. Y., received a 
first prize and a silver medal. Parella Dahlia 
Gardens, Bronx, N. Y.; Flowerfield Bulb 
Farms, Flowerfield, N. Y.; and C. Louis 
Alling, West Haven, Conn., were also noted 
among the prize winners. The Golden Rule 
Dahlia Gardens sent a very creditable exhibit 
from Lebanon, Ohio and to the estate of Louis 
B. Tim, Long Branch, N. J., goes the credit 
for a very artistic display. 

Leonard Barron Memorial Trophies went 
to the Ruschmohr and Parella gardens for 
large and medium-sized blooms, respectively. 
The Ruschmohr gardens also won the Amert- 
can Home Achievement Medal, while the 
House Beautiful trophy went to the Glenden 
Dahlia Gardens, Wilmington, Del. 

Among the varieties which attracted un- 
usual attention were: Mollie B. (formal deco- 
rative), Dorothy Schmidt (cactus), Crown- 
ing Glory (cactus) and Ivory Princess (semi- 
cactus). 

An innovation was discovered in new class 
cards, which included the names of all the 
flower types, the proper one to be checked by 
the exhibitor in each case. Furthermore, these 
cards were made in duplicate so that one-half 
could be used with the exhibit and the other 
turned over to the secretary for purposes of 
record. 


Robert Lemmon’s New Position 


RIENDS of Mr. Robert S. Lemmon 

throughout the country will be interested 
to learn that he has just become associate 
horticultural editor of The American Home 
magazine published in New York City. Mr. 
Lemmon will be an assistant to Mr. E. L. D. 
Seymour who has been connected with The 
American Home since leaving The Florists 
Exchange several years ago. 

For 14 years Mr. Lemmon was managing 
editor of House & Garden, during which time 
he became well known to its readers as the 
philosophical contributor writing over the 
signature of ““Old Doc Lemmon.”’ Then, for 
several years he conducted the magazine Real 
Gardening which he founded and which he 
undertook to conduct without the benefit of 
idvertising. This magazine has now been 
merged with The Gardener's Chronicle. 

Mr. Lemmon was one of the founders of 
he American Rock Garden Society and served 
1s its treasurer for several years. He has also 
become well known for his work in propa- 
gating wild flowers. His home is in New 

Canaan, Conn. 


dctober 15, 1941 


Garden Club of Ohio Awards 


EVERAL important awards have been 

made by the Garden Club of Ohio. One is 
to the Toledo Garden Club for maintaining 
a public wild flower garden. Another is to 
the Window Box Garden Club of Cleveland 
for its work in organizing a flower box 
garden club. The Kate Myers award for the 
most outstanding unfinished project has gone 
to the Willard Garden Club, which converted 
an unsightly spot into a park with junior 
gardens adjacent. The Garden Study Club of 
Mansfield has been given the president's award 
because of the remarkable progress made by it 
in its four months’ existence as a club. Mrs. 
Charles Lang, of Cleveland, has received the 
Mrs. Kermode F. Gill award as being the 
member doing the most to help the Garden 
Club of Ohio in the past year. 

The officers elected for 1941-42 are as 
follows: 

Mrs. Kermode F. Gill, honorary president; Mrs. 
William A. Moeller of Macedonia, president; Mrs. 
L. V. Traphagen of Massillon, vice-president; 
Mrs. Louis J. Ott, Jr., of Mansfield, recording 
secretary; Mrs. S. H. Monson of Shaker Heights. 
corresponding secretary and treasurer. Regional 
vice-presidents: Mrs. William A. Baker of Akron, 
Mrs. James L. Ammerman of Canton, Mrs. Joseph 
H. Thompson of Willoughby, Mrs. E. E. Ritter 
of Columbus, Mrs. D. Lamar Christy of Fremont, 
Mrs. Mortimer C. DeWitt of Toledo, and Mrs. 
W. B. Ensor of Youngstown. 

Membership in the state organization now 
totals 6,862 and represents 164 clubs. In the 
last year 490 new members were added. 


Visits to Fern Gardens Planned 


HE American Fern Society is assembling 

a list of fern gardens which may serve 
as goals for informal field trips. Also, the 
society wishes to know the whereabouts of 
such plantings in order that they may be 
visited by new members for the purposes of 
learning what species of ferns to plant and 
how to grow them. It is hoped that by next 
year a sufficient list of fern gardens will have 
been compiled to enable the society to point 
to representative examples of fern gardening 
in all parts of the country. Of immediate in- 
terest will be the announcement of open dates 
for fern gardens in Florida and other states 
where Winter visits may be feasible. 

Dr. Ralph C. Benedict, 1819 Dorchester 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., who is in charge of 
compiling the list of fern gardens for the 
society, announces that the listings of fern 
gardens open to inspection will be published 
from time to time in the American Fern 
Journal. 


More Seeds for British Gardens 


CABLEGRAM received at the head- 

quarters of ‘‘American Seeds for British 
Soil,’” 18 East 70th Street, New York, N. Y., 
from London states that a shipment of seeds 
donated by American gardeners has reached 
England safely and that the seeds have been 
distributed to 6000 units. Mr. Donald 


Neville-Willing, chairman of the project, is 
still asking for cash donations with which to 
buy specia) seeds needed for planting this Fall. 
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Kodachrome slides. Many 
times slides of the same subject are — 
made, perhaps from different angles. 
there are photographing gar- 

_ deners who would like to exchange their 

| extra Kodachromes for garden slides 

_ made by other men and women with the 

| same hobby. Horticulture undertakes to 

| make this possible. Have you slides to 

| exchange? Tell us in not more than 20 

| words what you have and what you 
want. It may be that we can establish a 
Kodachrome exchange which will be 
worth while. Are you interested? 





root 


I have a dozen 35 mm. kodachrome slides, 
mounted, of my country garden from June to 
September to exchange for other garden scenes. 


Address G. M., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I have a few duplicates of scenic views which 
I would be glad to exchange for other scenic 
views or gardens. Address L. W., Horticultural 


Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I have kodachrome slides of many trees and 
shrubs, including azaleas, dogwoods, magnolias 
and rhododendrons which I would like to ex- 
change for other garden subjects. What have you 
to offer? Address—F. F., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 











I have many duplicate slides made last Spring 
showing tulips, daffodils, irises and peonies as 
single specimens and in beds. I am interested in 
exchanging for slides of good gardens. Address— 
G., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


; Garden slides from the Middle West are wanted 

in exchange for slides showing New England 

a Address—F., Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
ass. 


I have three films I would like to exchange. 
1. A good sized family of the walking fern be- 
tween two rock cliffs, taken in early Spring. 
2. Two pictures of pink ladyslipper, taken in my 
garden, a group of five blossoms. I would prefer 
wild flower pictures. Address W. M., Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











Weevils Drawn to White Houses 
OUSEKEEPERS and gardeners in many 


parts of Connecticut have complained 
that a weevil which attacks garden plants is 
being attracted to white houses and is some- 
times found in great numbers indoors. This 
small immigrant from Japan, Calomycterus 
setarius, has been found in at least five eastern 
states, according to J. Peter Johnson of the 
Connnecticut Agricultural Experimert Sta- 
tion at New Haven. Unfortunately, little is 
known of its habits or of the amount of 
injury it does, but the insect is now being 
studied. 

The weevil, itself, is grayish, hairy, about 
three-sixteenths of an inch long and has a 
long snout. It has been found feeding on over 
40 kinds of garden plants and weeds and 
is particularly fond of roses, columbines, 
chrysanthemums and legumes. 

At times large numbers of these weevils 
migrate from the garden to white-painted 
houses. They swarm up the walls and into 
cracks and windows and become a nuisance 
indoors, not only on house plants, but also 
on the walls and furniture. More than 2400 
weevils are known to have been swept from 
a single window well and in one public in- 
stitution dining room tables had to be cleaned 
of the insects before food could be served. It 
is known that greenhouse plants are some- 
times injured but there is still no record of 
serious damage to forage crops. 













LANDSCAPE GARDENING SIMPLIFIED — 


ITH an almost unprecedented 

building boom sweeping the coun- 

try books which will aid the owners 
of moderate homes in bringing order and 
beauty to their gardens are much needed. 
Loyal R. Johnson has written such a book,* 
using some of the material from Robert 
Cridland’s ‘‘Practical Landscape Gardening,”’ 
issued by the same publisher years ago. In ad- 
dition, ‘‘How to Landscape Your Grounds,” 
has been edited and further enhanced in value 
by Alfred Carl Hottes, well known garden 
author. The result is a sound and readable 
summary on the subject of landscape plant- 
ings for the grounds about moderate homes. 

In discussing the importance of careful 
planning, the author emphasizes the fact that 
anyone’s home grounds should be a true ex- 
pression of his personality. He writes: 

It is essential, therefore, that our exterior sur- 
roundings reflect us truly. No matter how small 
the space, it is possible to beautify it. Among all 
the arts of design, none is so varied in its applica- 
tion as that pertaining to landscape gardening. 
Every home has surroundings which influence the 
treatment best suited to its needs; it may be the 
configuration of the grounds, or the presence of 
Nature’s gifts of woodland and water; it may be 
unattractive nearby scenes, or beautiful distant 
views; often, lacking all, we must create scenes 
within the boundaries. 

The personal note continually enters into the 
design. Some lean toward an arrangement that is 


 *“How to Landscape Your Grounds” by Loyal 
R. Johnson. Published by A. T. De La Mare Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 


First principles made easy to under- 
stand — Treatment of special problems 


formal, others to the flowing and graceful; some 
are partial to evergreens, others to deciduous trees 
and shrubs. In the floral adornment, much oppor- 
tunity is given for individual taste in the arrange- 
ment, the color scheme and the seasons of bloom. 


As, however, homes must also be designed 
with an eye to the practical problems of liv- 
ing, the author points out that the drives, 
walks and other useful features should be care- 
fully planned in their relation to the house. 











Winter landscape. 
We invite you to visit our nurseries. 


WEST NEWBURY 


PLANT NOW FOR 


October is a wonderful month for planting. The early frosts have checked the top 
growth, but the ground is still warm for the new roots to become established. 


Peonies for colorful bloom next June. 

Azaleas in many varieties of red, pink, white and yellow. 
Lilacs transplant especially well in the Fall months. 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs colorful in Spring and Fall. 


And don’t forget that Evergreens for screens and hedges will give a warmth in the 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
Telephone: Newburyport 1950 


SPRING BLOOM 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cross section showing the proper grading around a resi- 
dence located on grounds ascending from a highway. 


Cross section showing the proper grading around a resi- 
dence located on grounds descending from a highway. 
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Rare and Fancy CAMELLIAS 


LOVELY WINTER FLOWERING 





» and dis! 
ardens or cool greenhouses. LONG 
amellias have won world-wid 

beautiful catalog only 10c. Address. 


Y *® ROBT. O. RUBEL , JR., CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 
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4 YELLOW DAYLILIES 


that bloom freely in July and August 
HIGHBOY, clear yellow, very tall, 5 feet. 
HYPERION, the best pale yellow, large, fragrant. 
MRS. WYMAN, clear yellow, late, 3 feet. 
OPHIR, best golden yellow, very large. 
$2.00 for 4 varieties, postpaid. 


GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 











PEAT MOSS 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat .. . $2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure .$2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure .............. $2.75 
ee ee EE 6 bor'S cco otdcdsnewsoses $3.00 


ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
|) | ae $1.00 See $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk ... . $7.00 4 tons bulk ...$5.00 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
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PHONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894 ssl 


All the exterior features should be designed 
with the closest unity and with the most 
careful consideration of the interior rooms, 
their orientation and their use. The entire 






home, he says, both inside and outside the 
walls should be planned as one unit, and not 
as the piecemeal, poorly-related separate parts 
that we too frequently see. Much thought 
must be given to the location and accessi- 
bility of the garage and other buildings apart 
from the main house. 

As a practical approach to the development 
of any home grounds, both from the point of 
view of beauty and economy, the first step is 
a careful plan. The author states that: 

Landscape work attempted without the most 
careful consideration for all the details is never 
very satisfactory and usually entails large addi- 
tional expenditures for omissions and revisions. In 
the planning of landscape work, the floral adorn- 
ment.is only one of the many features which must 
be considered. To make the most of our oppor- 
tunities and to solve easily questions of proper 
grading and draining, the planning of landscape 
features should start with the locating of the house. 

From this point, questions of walk and drive 
arrangement and drive construction, lawn grading 
and making, drainage, the garden and the garden 
details should all be taken up in order. It is only 
when we have a preconceived and specific plan 
combining all of these elements that the landscape 


work can proceed in an orderly and economical 
manner. 


Mr. Johnson also points to the social or 
community importance of plantings well 
done. His advice is that the home owner have 
some thought for his neighbor and the 
passerby. He says that an interest in and a 
desire for good gardening is contagious in any 
neighborhood. As he puts it, the effect of such 
surroundings is magical in its influence, and 
creates an insistent desire in others for the 
equal possession of that which is pleasing and 
beautiful. 

After discussing various architectural fea- 
tures to be met with in the garden, the author 
takes up the problem of planning walks, 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB PROGRAMS 











LECTURES with DEMONSTRATIONS for AMATEURS 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how to transplant 
them. House plants and how to grow healthy ones. 
Cuttings from house plants. Directions for forcin 
bulbs indoors. How to plant window boxes, Summer an 
Winter, and how to make an artistic window garden. 


MES. JOHN 8S. CODMAN 
Tel. Parkway 0124 Quail St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


“Bringing the Garden 
Up-to-Date” 
“Bulbs to Make the 
-" Garden Gay” 


N 
Gs Illustrated with gardens 
1 , built before you, as the 


lectures progress by the 


-Y TWO HAPPY GARDENERS 
Tel. Crystal 1312 Wakefield, Mass. 













Illustrated lecture in color on 


TREE PRESERVATION 


An informal talk on every phase of tree care. 
ERNEST J. ZEVITAS, Arborist 


199 Boylston Street Brookline, Mass. 
*Phone BEAcon 1614 








MRS. ANSON H. SMITH 
203 Highland St., Dedham, Mass. 
LECTURES on Flower Arrangement and 
Christmas Decoration. Special rates for 

Massachusetts clubs. Send for folder. 
On Tour in the South at special flat rate, 
April 1942 


MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S. 


Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
The Hardy Garden Challenges Vision and Skill. 
Stressing Spring and Autumn in Garden Adventuring. 
Peace in a Garden (Minimized upkeep, permanent 

adornments). 
Other subjects as desired; with or without natural 
color slides of outstanding merit. Complete informa- 
tion upon request. 


ROSES 


If growing roses, living with them, writing and 
talking of them for a quarter century is of interest, 
I can meet a few engagements, with or without 
perfectly colored lantern slides, upon arrangement. 


Write to 
J. HORACE McFARLAND, Harrisburg, Pa. 














LECTURES 


upon a varied list of subjects including 


Landscape Design— Roses and Rose Gardens— Color 
in the Garden—The Soil and Its Importance— Bulbs 
for Spring and Fall— Shrubs - What to Plant and How 
to Care for Them— Pools and Water Gardens. 
GEORGE A. SWEETSER 


Landscape Designer Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





HELENE BOLL, Lecturer 
will give 
“Beauty in New England Gardens” 
On a one-third, two-thirds percentage basis 
For the benefit of any of the Relief Groups 
271 Beacon Street, Boston 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


Flower Arrangement 


A new and badly needed lecture. Illustrated with 
60 kodachrome slides made at the first Ecclesiasti- 
cal Flower Show. 

Also lecture on Conservation and Defense Gardens. 
FLETCHER PEARSON CROWN, Decatur, Georgia 











MISS ANNA BIDDLE FRISHMUTH 
Consultant Landscape Architect 
2210 Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offers Original Lectures Attractive Color Slides 
Garden Subjects Titles 
“Victory Fruits new varieties time savers.” 
“War Gardens Boston Common Veg. Conservation’”’ 
“Designs for Large or Small Gardens’’ 
“Plant Autumn rities now — Bulb Situation for 
Spring Display — Nut varieties to plant’ 


Special Prices to Clubs—Write for Terms 





Houses.” 


studios. 


324 Tappan Street 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


“Around the Year With a Color Camera.” 
“Gardens from Maine to the Rio Grande.” 
“The Charm and Romance of Early New England 


“"Mexico—Yesterday and Today.” 
“Echoes from a Carolina Plantation.” 


“May I Present”—America’s Celebrities, at their 
work and play, in their homes, gardens, and 


EMILY HENRY BUSH 


Brookline, Mass. 








GORDON DUNTHORNE, M.A.,F.R.S.A 


Awarded a bronze medal for Kodachromes of 
flowers by the Horticultural Society of New 
York, is available for lectures in New England 
this Winter and offers :— 


“18th Century Flower Prints” 
“New England Wild Flowers” 
“California Spring Wild Flowers” 

A new lecture, 
“Mexican Wild Flowers” 

All lectures illustrated by Kodachrome siides. 

For full particulars write:— 


DRAKES ISLAND WELLS, MAINE 











ORCHIDS 


A lecture on these plant aristocrats covering the 
phases of history, plant hunting, care, and culture, 
with demonstration of seed sowing. Illustrated 
with 100 colored slides. Fees on application. 


ROBERT DOIG, 2 Grant St., Natick, Mass. 








ANEW LECTURE 
COLOR IN THE HERB GARDEN 
Illustrated with Kodachrome Slides 


HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 
1960 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tel. Lexington 0558-M 


Lexington, Mass. 














NATIVE FERNS 
Find Them, Know Them, Grow Them 


Interesting talks on a subject unknown to 
many. Reasonable rates. 


MRS. THOMAS McCUTCHEON 
Smoke House Farm Downington, Penna. 








GRACE HUME 


Experienced—Public Gardens and Small Home Grounds 
Endorsed by Garden Clubs 
Subjects—I Landscape With Annuals 
An After-the-Frost Garden 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
A Garden From Seed 


Informal talks which any club can afford 
Address — Hartshorne House, Wakefield, Mass. 


IRINA KHRABROFF 
Timely Garden Lectures of Universal Interest 


Past and present of the heroic Slavic nations as 
told by their gardens. Famous gardens of Russia, 
Poland, Ozechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. The Rose 
Valley of Bulgaria. Beautifully illustrated. 

On tour in Middle West March and April 


Write for circular—126 West 104th St., New York 








JULIA A. LATIMER 


Landscape Architect 
One Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Practical and interesting talks and short courses in 
Gardening, Garden Design and Flower Arrangement 
(illustrated and demonstrated.) 
Will give a ten lesson course for Horticultural 
Society of New York this Winter. 


Descriptive leaflet on request. Approved by National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. 





* 


“THE MERRYS” 
announce a new lecture 
“Flowering Shrubs” 


with 1,000 feet 16 mm. Kodachrome movies 
48 Harrison Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
LASell 4177 








1. CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL 
An original, beautiful demonstration-lecture. The 
religious theme of the holiday, and conservation 
rules stressed. 

2. A GARDEN FOR LEISURE 
Mrs. Pease’s garden requires but two “goings over” 
a year. It received an award from the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Featured in ‘Better Homes 
and Gardens” for October, 1941. 

3. FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. 
A confidence-building demonstration. 

FLORA GRAVES PEASE 

(Contributor to the Christian Science Monitor) 

181 WARWICK ROAD MELROSE, MASS. 


ANNE LEONARD 


Tel. Easton 430 
9 Main St., No. Easton, Mass. 


Presents three lectures illustrated with the large 
professional size direct color plates. 
Garden Pictures Through the Year 
Marvels of Nature Nantucket, the Far-away Isle 


Operator and latest improved equipment provided 
for all lectures. 





October 15, 1941 





PRACTICAL TALKS 


Garden Planting 
Subjects and terms on request 


H. STUART ORTLOFF 
New York 


Landscape Design 


Huntington 


Planning Outdoor Rooms 


or 
Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 











TWO NEW LECTURES 
The Christmas Window Garden 
The Easter Window Garden 


BESSIE RAYMOND BUXTON 
114 Central Street, Peabody, Mass. Tel. 1457-J 





25 Dock Square 





Illustrated GOURD LECTURE 


Cultivation and decorative possibilities. 
Little-known facts about the unique history of 
GOURDS. 
STERLING H. POOL 
President New England Gourd Society 
Rockport, Mass. 











GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
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Single or Course of Lectures—“TABLE-SETTINGS.” 

Demonstrations emphasizing color-harmony of flowers, 

L J. HEISSENBUTTEL, 
125 East 57th St., 


and smart accessories. 
(Member of 
National & State Clubs) 


New York 


























LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB PROGRAMS 














Scheepers’ Illustrated Lectures 


on Bulbs 
given by native Hollander 
KLASINA MATHILDA KEESSEN 
in Dutch costume 


Address: 
SCHEEPERS’ EXHIBITION GARDENS 
“Paradon’” Brookville, Long Island, N. Y. 





‘(Unusual Holiday Decorations” 


A brief account of ancient and modern customs. 
Demonstrated with adaptations of old European 
decorations and quaint Victorian fancies, also 
original modern ideas. Conservation laws observed. 


ALICE KIRK ATWATER 


Dover Massachusetts 








PRACTICAL LECTURES 


on 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


for 
FLOWER SHOW COMPETITION 
HOMES 


and 
CHURCH ALTARS 


MRS. ALBERT R. SHARP 
15 Fairbanks St., Brookline, Mass., Tel. BEAcon 4520 





DELPHINIUMS and 
SHASTA DAISIES 


Natural Color Slides 


KENNETH W. HOUGHTON 
38 Beech Street Dedham, Mass. 





BETTER GARDENS: Prettier Homes: Soil Testing: 
Practical, illustrated Home and Community Beautify- 
ing lectures. Write for list. H. D. HEMENWAY, 
Holden, Mass. 








“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,’ “Use of 
Color in Plant and Flower Arrangements.” MRS. 
GERTRUDE PHILLIPS, Swampscott, Mass. 





“COMBINING THE ORNAMENTAL and Useful in 
the Garden.” MAUD R. JACOBS, South Carrollton, 
Kentucky. 


‘‘“GARDEN FACTS and 
FOLLIES’”’ 


An informal lecture on naturalistic ideas for 
small places. Actual problems solved. Right 
and wrong designs shown in colored sketches 
and slides. 


IZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 





69 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








DEMONSTRATION LECTURE on the making of 

wreaths and garlands. Original designs. For further 

particulars, write MRS. JOHN H. CUNNINGHAM, 

53 Seaver St., Brookline, Mass. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks and Study 

arenes. Route 5, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, Groton, 
ass. 








“GARDENING GRACEFULLY with Grandmother,” 
“Herbs in New England Cookery,” “A Galaxy of Gifts 
From Your Garden.” Different, delightful programs 
given in costume. ENID LOUISE FAIRBAIRN, 18 
Upland Road, Wellesley, Mass. 


EUNICE CURTIS LECTURES 
On tour November 1941 
New Horizons in Xmas Decorating 
Charm Strings and Garlands 
May-June 1942 
Flower Arrangement Design Value of Plant Material 
Third Dimension and Spacing 
Free Brochure 


4506 45th Ave., N. E. Seattle, Wash. 








LECTURE “Rare Begonias’: Unusual begonias used 
as illustrations. Engagements being booked. 
TRISTRAM COFFIN WHITAKER, 5343 Greene, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Victor 0182. 





STIMULATING TALKS by retired college professor 
on Personal Gardens, Summing-up of Garden Year, 
Western Gardens, Christmas Garden Corollaries. Low 
fee. PROF. ARNOLD, 87 Cochato Rd., Braintree, Mass. 





Grow LOVELY FRENCH LILACS , = 


Brand’s French Lilacs are All Grown on Their Own Roots—a process which 
takes two years longer but insures fine, hardy plants, true to type and full of 
vigor. More than 20 years of importing, propagating and developing French 
Lilacs is your guarantee of the best. We can offer you all colors from pink to 
purple and in all sizes from 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. A collection of 10 gorgeous 
plants, all different, all named, all labelled and in all colors can be obtained 
in the 2-3 ft. size for only $10.00; in the 3-4 

ft. size, only $12.50. Our catalog lists other 
selections at prices to suit small buyers. 
Write for it today. 


BRAND’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Buy these handsome, showy plants from es 
the world’s largest grower. Many real “ 
bargains are to be found in the special 
selections available at prices to suit all 





Pr - Finest of Iris 
LI tn of, Selections of the 
f*: | » most gorgeous 
; a types, both old and 
. new, in brilliant 
colors. Also, fine 
assortments of 
Oriental Poppies, 
New Aquilegia, 
Hardy Phlox, Fall 


Cy 
YW dcomin Asters and other 
fe perennialsat moderateprices. 
pockets. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 



























142 E. Division St., FARIBAULT, MINN. 








will bloom the following Spring. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 





From New England’s Coldest Nursery 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


The Dwarf Beauty Bush of the North 


This lovely harbinger of Spring unfolds its mass of deep pink blooms about April 1. Equally 
at home in sun or shade, it has withstood 50 below zero in Canada. Fall planting is ideal, as it 
Fine Plants, 18-24 inch, $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen 


Our catalog lists hundreds of equally good plants, including 
America’s Largest Collection of Rock Plants 


Catalog free east of Rockies; 20c west of Rockies 


Dept. H 


Barre, Vermont 
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drives and entrances. These features must. he 
says, be designed so that they will be work- 
able from a practical standpoint and must 
reach their objectives in as frank and straight- 
forward a manner as possible. They should, 
if possible, he says, lead directly to their ob- 
jectives. He goes almost so far as to establish 
a rule that the drive and the walk, too, should 
be straight. At least, he cautions that any 
bends or curves that are introduced purely for 
the sake of having a curve and in order to 
avoid a straight line had much better be 
omitted. With this introduction, the chapter 
on walks, drives and entrances then proceeds 
to give practical information on the construc- 
tion on all of the various types of walks and 
drives, and methods of construction. 

Having located the house, put in the traffic 
arteries, and established lawn grades, this 
practical treatise then gets down to the more 
intimate problems of garden design and the 
selection of the trees, shrubs and plants which 
are best adapted to the realization of the pic- 
ture which has been projected in the plan. 

In addition to explaining how to use trees 
to frame the house and make it the center of 
the garden picture, the author proceeds to dis- 
cuss that often misunderstood but ubiquitous 
foundation planting. His treatment of plant- 
ing for the bases of buildings is as follows: 

Houses of which the steps are close to the 
ground should have no planting at the base. The 
turf should extend up to the lines of the porches of 
paved terraces with group plantings at the corners. 

Where the foreline is just above grade to admit 
a base planting, use plants dwarf in character, with 
larger growing varieties at the corners and in the 
blank wall spaces between windows. Between the 
taller groups and corner planting, the foundation 
planting should be either entirely omitted, thus 
exposing the wall right down to the turf line, or 
should be very low in character, merely tying the 
taller groups together. The walls of the house will 
then appear to rest solidly on the ground rather 
than uncertainly on something hidden behind a 
mass of shrubbery. An error to avoid is the plant 
ing of anything in front of window openings that 
will attain a height great enough to interfere with 
the light. 

The last third of the book is given over to 


specific examples of plant materials and their 
use in the home landscape. Alfred Hottes’ 
select list of shrubs for blooming in each 
month of the year is particularly important. 
Beyond that numerous plants are rated for 
use in hedges in the shade, in sun, hedges that 
are low-clipped, hedges that are tall-clipped., 
and so on. There is a good list of shrubs with 
showy fruits, another of low-growing shrubs 
and a particularly interesting list of woody 
plants which will do well in the shade as wel! 
as a list for acid soil conditions. 


Bailey's Book on Larkspurs 


‘The Garden of Larkspurs,’’ by L. H. Bailey. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.39. 

The Macmillan Company has made several 
of Professor Bailey’s important and extremely 
useful books available at a popular price. 
Larkspurs are among the most desirable of 
hardy perennials but are, by no means, the 
easiest plants to grow. For that reason, this 
particular book is very welcome, for it dis 
cusses the whole question of cultivation and 
the best methods of dealing with diseases and 
insect pests. The breeding delphiniums have 
not been overlooked and there is an enumera- 
tion of species cultivated in North America. 


HORTICULTURE 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















Can you tell me why the glass-covered storage pit I use for bulbs and 
azaleas is always too damp and cold? 

Ventilate it more freely to get rid of the excess moisture. It is 
possible that the peak of the roof is not high enough to allow the 
air to circulate very freely. Bags of leaves, rush mats or old rugs 
will help keep in the heat on cold nights. 

* * . - 


My beauty-bush has been growing well for three years but has not yet 
started to bloom. What is wrong with it? 

Young plants of kolkwitzia often take several years to start bloom- 
ing. Once they have started, there are very few things that will stop 
them. A little fertilizer, particularly one heavy in phosphorus, may 
help. A little lime in the Fall may also prove of some value. 

* * * * 

My fuchsia was beautiful out-of-doors last Summer but when I took it 
in the leaves and even some of the buds fell off. What is wrong? 

It seems that either your plant suffered a shock in moving from 
outdoors into a warm dry room or the plant is trying to rest in spite 
of your wishes. If the latter is true, put it in a cool—not cold—room 
and give it less water until about Christmas. Then, it should begin 
to show signs of activity and may be given more heat and water. If it 
is straggly, it may also be pinched back at that time. 

* * * * 

Is it possible to grow the miniature roses in ornamental pots in the 
house and, if so, what should I watch out for? 

If they are handled with care, there is no reason why they cannot 
be grown in pots in the house. Give them good drainage, plenty of 
light, do not keep them too warm and keep water off the leaves. If 
they are grown for Winter blooming, they will need a rest in Summer. 

* * * * 
How should tuberous begonias be carried over W inter? 


Those which are potted may be merely turned on their sides and 
gradually allowed to dry out. They can be kept in this way or 
removed and stored in dry sand or peat moss. This latter way they 
can be watched more closely for possible decay. Bulbs that have been 
planted out should be dug up and after they are cured they should 
be stored in the same way. 

* * * . 

Are soap suds of any value to house plants? 


When used as a spray or wash, soap suds are helpful in controlling 
some soft-bodied sucking insects such as aphids. They are also useful 
as spreading and sticking agents in many other sprays. However, soap 
suds may prove harmful if allowed to accumulate in the soil and 
this should be guarded against. 

* * * x 

Can you tell me what shrubs or small trees to plant in a clayey soil on a 
gentle slope that is wet in Spring and dry in Summer? A Norway spruce, 
an apple tree and a honey locust are doing well there. 

Viburnums, spirzas, forsythias, mock oranges and flowering crabs 
should do reasonably well. Among the evergreens, cotoneasters, Taxus 
cuspidata, arborvitz, spruces and the spreading junipers may do well. 

* * * * 

Is it possible to move a trumpet vine which has been in the ground 
seven years? 

It can be moved safely any time after it is dormant, either in late 
Fall or early Spring. Dig up as much of the root system as possible and 
plant it carefully, spreading the roots out. Then cut the top back 
almost to the ground and see that the plant does not suffer from lack 
of water. 

Pa * * * 


Of what value to house plants is castor or olive oil when poured on 
the soil? 

The generally accepted opinion is that these materials are of no 
Value in the soil when applied in such a manner and may even be 


harmful. 
ok OK ~ * 


I have a number of tuberoses outdoors. What should I do now? 


Dig them up after the frost has killed the tops, dry them off and 
S.ore them in dry sand in a cool place until Spring. 


October 15, 1941 
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This season, tuck your bulbs and 
perennials in bed for the Winter 


* CRAN-COVER’ 


the new colorful, resilient, quick-drying 
Plant Blanket 


made from trimmings of cranberry vines from 
selected Cape Cod plantations. 
CRAN-COVER is free from weed seeds, insects 
and diseases—the safe Winter covering endorsed 


by leading horticulturists after 10 years of ex- 
tensive tests under a wide range of conditions. 


Neat and Tidy 


Attractive — Inexpensive 


Send for descriptive folder and address of nearest 
local dealer. Delivery after October 15th. 


Sole Distributors 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Incorporated 


North Abington, Mass. 


*Copyright, 1939, by 
Cranberry Canners, Inc. 

















Now is the ideal time to plant 
HARDY BULBS OF ALL KINDS 


We have splendid stocks of British grown Tulips of high 
quality in many types and varieties. Narcissus were never of 
greater merit, of these we still have stocks of 150 varieties 
including some of the leading “topnotch” kinds. 


No need to be without CROCUS, fine shipments of these are 
here from England in 25 varieties, also Grape Hyacinths, 
Scillas, and others of the lesser bulbs. Over 30 varieties of 
Bulbous Iris, Fritillarias, Camassias, Leucojums, Erythron- 
iums, and other interesting subjects. 


Now is the ideal time to plant Cypripediums, Trilliums, 
Hepaticas, Dodecatheons, Sanguinarias and other Native 
Plants also Hardy Ferns. 


Many LILIUMS are ready,now including home grown bulbs 
of all the varieties formerly imported from Japan. Splendid 
Testaceums, Candidums, Regales, Speciosums, Henryis, Back- 
house Hybrids, Sutchuenenses, Willmottizs, Concolors, and 
numerous others. 


HARDY ROSES are better planted between October 25 and 
November 20 than in Spring. We will have a fine selection of 
Hybrid Teas, Polyanthas, Climbers and other types including 
all of the splendid Brownell varieties after October 25. Care- 
fully planted and suitably protected, Fall planted Roses will 
give better results than those carried over Winter in sheds 
and storehouses and planted in Spring. Give them a trial and 
be convinced. 


Run out and see our stock of both Bulbs and Roses 
Catalogues free on request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets, Weymouth, Mass. 























+] 
HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
Excellent Quality — Right Prices 
10,000 English Ivy (potted in 1940) 
1,000 Golden Weeping Willow, 10-12 ft. 
15,000 White Dogwood, 3 ft. up to 8 ft. 
5,000 Pink Dogwood, 2 ft. up to 7 ft. 
500 Double White Dogwood, 3-4 ft. 
3,500 European White Birch, 5-6 ft. 
This stock is offered in truck loads or 
carloads only. 


DE KALB NURSERIES 


Eugene Muller, Manager 
Route 202 Norristown, Pa. 





(No business on Sunday) 








STRAWBERRY VINE 


Nursery Grown and 


Vick’s New Booklet 
Both for 25 cts. 


Vick’s Wildgardens 
Glen Moore Pa. 








MERTENSIA VIRGINICA or “Blue-Bells”’ 
Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. Very 
pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 to 18 
inches. Will ov in sun or shade. Dormant roots now 
ready. 4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 

PHLOX DIVARICATA 
Our native “Sweet William” in shades of lavender and 


blue. Very desirable in wild garden or rockery. 8 for 
50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of HORTICULTURE, published semi-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1941. 


State of Massachusetts } 
County of Suffolk ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edward I. 
Farrington, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 

Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Managing Editor: Same. 
Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. 

Edwin S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., Boston. 

Charles K. Cummings, Vice-Pres., 8 Beacon St., Boston. 

William Ellery, Vice-Pres., 166 Fisher Ave., Brook- 
line, Mass. 

John S. Ames, Treas., North Easton, Mass. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 
of September, 1941. 
WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Public 
(My commission expires June 18, 1948) 
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Lifting and Storing Dahlia Roots 


THE grower of dahlias, this is a sad 
time. The frost having killed all his 
plants, he must now start to dig them. It is 
well to cut the tops off before digging, using 
a very sharp knife or shears made for this 
purpose. The roots should be dug very care- 
fully and the work is best done with a heavy 
spading fork. If a spade is used it will cut off 
many roots. The clumps should never be 
pulled up by the stalk, as the necks may be 
broken. The clumps should be turned upside 
down on the ground to allow the moisture 
to drain out of the stalk. Permit as much soil 
as possible to stay on the clumps, as it will 
prevent the roots from being injured during 
handling. Dry all clumps a few hours before 
taking them inside, and let them dry a day 
before packing them away for the Winter. 

Label all clumps carefully. This is best done 
with wire labels around the roots. Do not put 
labels on the stems, as the latter will dry and 
shrink, permitting the labels to fall off. 

There are many ways to store dahlias. Some 
persons place them in barrels and boxes lined 
with and covered with old newspapers. They 
must be kept in a frost-proof place, but not 
too warm or many of the roots will shrivel. 
I do not place my roots upside down in stor- 
age, for doing so damages many roots before 
Spring. I have had success in keeping my 
roots in boxes covered with dry sand. I try 
to get rid of all the moisture I can before 
storing. 

Wherever one stores his roots, they should 
be looked over from time to time throughout 
the Winter. If too dry, moisture should be 
added; if they are getting mouldy they should 
be moved to a dryer place. 

The best temperature for keeping dahlia 
roots is around 40 degrees. If one has con- 
siderable loss by roots drying out, waxing the 
tubers to prevent this loss of moisture will be 
found an excellent method of keeping them. 
Fill a pail nearly full of boiling water, and 
pour melted wax on the water, keeping the 
water as nearly 170 degrees as possible. 
Quickly dip the roots into the melted paraffin. 
Submerge them completely and withdraw im- 
mediately. The roots will have a complete 
coating of wax, which will protect them from 
drying out. The wax does not hurt the roots. 


—Cecil T. Morrill. 
Newburyport, Mass. 





Try Our 
“Fool Proof” ROSES 


They Produce Satisfaction 
Fall Folder sent on request 


MELVIN E. WYANT 
Rose Specialist, Inc. 


Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





GIANT FLOWERING PANSIES—mixed colors; also 
Red, White, Coronation Gold; VIOLAS—Ruby, Black, 
Blue, Apricot, White, Yellow, Purple, Mixed. Big, 
transplanted, field-grown plants 25, 80c; 50, $1.50; 
100, $2.50, express collect. Get list pansies and peren- 
nials. Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





MODERN HEMEROCALLIS: Help yourself to garden 
beauty with some of these outstanding daylily varie- 
ties: Cinnabar, Kwanso (double) 25c each; Margaret 
Perry, J. A. Crawford, 50c each; Vesta, Radiant, 75c 
each; Mikado, Soudan, Wau-Bun, Bijou, Imperator, 
Mrs. Perry, Cressida, $1.00 each; Patricia, Dauntless, 
Rajah, Linda, Chengtu, $2.00 each. Free list. W am 
Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Florida. 





WILD FLOWER and HERB SEEDS for sale. Un- 
usual species from different parts of this country. 
Send for list. Alice Earle Hyde, 137 Tower Road, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 





SEDUMS—SEMPERVIVUMS. Ten different sedums, 
or ten different sempervivums, or five of each for $1.00. 
Not labeled. Beckwith Gardens, Manchester Center, Vt. 





WHITAKER’S HYBRID AMARYLLIS: Gorgeous 
assorted colors. Quality northern-grown bulbs. 3 for 
$1.00. Tristram Coffin Whitaker, Amaryllis hybridist, 
5343 Greene, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NARCISSUS TENUOIR—Bulbs—very rare, fine clean 
stock—50 cents. Box E, Middleburg, Virginia. 





DAHLIA COLLECTION of approximately 950 clumps, 
list of varieties and terms on request. W. B. Groff, Jr., 
174 Broad St., Bridgeton, N. J. 





HEMEROCALLIS-DAYLILIES: New catalogue free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. nard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C. 





BLUEBERRIES: For Fall planting; the choicest 
lants obtainable. Free folder. Houston Orchards, 
x K-3, Hanover, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS — Special mixture, 
over 20 beautiful leading varieties. Grow anywhere. 
Giant packet 25c. FREE catalog. Plant NOW. 
E. Johnson, Jersey Ave., Eureka, California. 





WILD FLOWER SPECIALS for Fall Planting: 23 
assorted Wild Flowers and Ferns, $4.00 postpaid; 
12 assorted Ferns, $2.00 postpaid; 12 assorted Rock- 
ery Plants, $2.00 postpaid. Free Catalogue. Wake 
Robin Farm, James Loder Park, Home, Pennsylvania. 





MIXED TULIPS, 50; Snowdrops and Scilla Cam- 
panulata, .35; old-fashioned single blue hyacinths, 
$1.25 per doz. Ridgeway Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 











Aristocrats of 


TREE PEONIES ‘jstocrais< 


We have the largest collection in America and offer them 
in their separate types (European or Chinese, Japanese 
and the Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors range from a 
pure white through yellow and pink to the darkest red. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. We also offer a fine 
collection of Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 





ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming period 
desired and your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera in 1%-inch 
up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive 
catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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WINTER FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add sparkling 
beauty to your conservatory. Out pot grown, prize- 
winning varieties bring you new thrills and enjoy- 
ments. Easy culture in cool greenhouse. Large illus- 
trated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box H. Crichton, 
Alabama. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete materials ex- 
cept heater. George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





ROSE BUSHES—World’s best. Hints on care and cul- 
ture. Free illustrated catalogue. McClung Bros. Rose 
Nursery, Tyler. Tex. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





MIDDLE-AGED ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT em- 
ployed past 10 years on one of the show places of 
America, desires to make change. T. T., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER: Single, age 27, Graduate Essex Oounty 

Agricultural School. Six years’ experience in and out- 

doors. Capable of taking charge small estate. Excellent 

ee Lorin G. Clark, Boardman Ave., Manches- 
r, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Grand Autumn Exhibition 


in co-operation with the 


Chrysanthemum Society of America 


November 6, 7, 8 and 9 


Thursday — 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday— 9A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday — 9A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday — | P.M. to 10 P.M. 


A lavish display of chrysanthemums, 
orchids and other greenhouse flowers, 
with many original features. 


Admission 50 cents 
Plus 5 cents tax 





Free to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and the Chrysan- 
themum Society of America, who will 
be admitted on presentation of their 
membership tickets. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue _—New York City 


NOVEMBER 6, 7, 8, 9, 1941 


Thirty-fourth Annual 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


to be held at 
The American Museum of Natural History 
77th St., Central Park West, New York City 


Private view from 7 to 10 P.M. on the 
opening day for members of The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York and the 
affiliated organizations of the American 
Museum of Natural History. Open Friday 
and Saturday from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; 
Sunday, from | to 5 P.M. 








FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 
2:30 P.M. 
598 Madison Avenue 
Plant Explorers and 
Plant Breeders 








By John C. Wister 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chrysanthemum Show 


In co-operation with the 


Philadelphia Branch of the National 
Association of Gardeners 


and the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural 
Foundation 
in the 
FIELD HOUSE 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
November 7 (Friday) 2P.M.to9P.M. 


November 8 (Saturday) 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
November 9 (Sunday) 12 noon to 6 P.M. 


ADMISSION FREE 











OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 

















‘| DAYLILIES — You Can’t Lose! 


Plant now—Large plants—Sure to bloom 


Mikado banded purple 50c; Multiflora Hybrid 
orange 75c; Florham large yellow 50c; Luteola 
Palens pale yellow 50c. 

These 4 for $1.25 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs (Catalogue) North Granby, Conn. 


ep & LANDSCAPE CURBING 


ia - ARust Resisting Alloy Steel 
& Metal Edging Strip For The 

* Separation of Lawn From 

Road, Walk or Garden 


a it OK £ WRITE FOR FOLDER K 
‘ Ne 3 pe! 3 THe PORCUPINE CO. 
BARU AIRFIELD, CONN. 


NEW DOUBLE PRIMULA 


MARIE CROUSSE, hardiest and most vigorous of 
double Primulas. Light burgundy wine color, each 
petal bordered with hairline of white. 


Flowering size plants, $1.00 each, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


REGAL LILIES 


The Royal Lily 
The finest of all garden lilies. Flowers white, wine- 
colored on the outer side of the funnel. 
Blooming size, 15 cents each, $1.25 per dozen 
Large size, 35 cents each, 3.50 per dozen 
Hoodacres Originating Gardens 
TROUTDALE OREGON 










































Send for free sampl: 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Label your favorite plants for safety 
and convenience. 








HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 





Ictober 15, 1941 











Important Coming Events 




















Oct. 14-31. Pittsburgh, Pa. Gourd Show at 
the Garden Center, Schenley Park. 

Oct. 16. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 
Fruit Table Decorations of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Oct. 17. Stockbridge, Mass. Annual Meeting 
and Round Table Discussion at the Berk- 
shire Garden Center. 

Oct. 25-26. Rutledge, Pa. Twenty-first Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show of the Delaware 
County Garden Club in the Rutledge Fire 
House Auditorium. 

Nov. 1-2. Sacramento, Cal. Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show of the Sacramento Garden 
Club in the Garden Center. 

Nov. 1-20. Pittsburgh, Pa. Fall Flower Show 
at Phipps Conservatory. 

Nov. 6-9. Boston, Mass. Annual Fall Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall with the co- 
operation of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America. 

Nov. 6-9. Worcester, Mass. Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition of Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 6-9. New York, N. Y. Thirty-fourth 
Annual Autumn Exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 

Nov. 7-9. Sacramento, Cal. Fall Fantasy of 
Fruit and Flowers in the Clunie Memorial 
Auditorium. 

Nov. 7-9. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society at the Field House, Swarthmore 
College. 

Nov. 8-9. Grosse Pointe, Mich. Annual Chrys- 
anthemum Show of the Grosse Pointe and 
Eastern Michigan Horticultural Society at 
the Neighborhood Club. 
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WINTER WINDOWS 


Brighten them with bulb-flowers. Here are 
rare beauties: Veltheimia, Giant Oxalis, 
Morea, Monarch of the East, Colored Callas, 
Lachenalia and the like. 

Interesting Catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 














MOORESTOWN Dept. B NEW JERSEY 
ALGONQUIN MARY DAMARIS 
BLAOK OPAL MR. LOUIS G. ROWE 
GRETA GARBO PURPLE BEAUTY 
MARGARET BEATON SEABROOK BEAUTY 


And Others Listed in Our Fall List 
Write Dept. H for Your Free Oopy 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

— — Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
) 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 

















SHADOVHURSTs FARM 
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+ SCIENTIFIC RESEARGH + 


Accounts for the Accuracy of Bartlett Diagnosis 
Effectiveness of Bartlett Treatment 








and the 





This scene is typical of the lengths to which Bartlett Research Workers go in their efforts to combat the insects which are con- 
stantly threatening Shade Tree Health and Beauty. This is a section of the Insectary where Borer-Infested Logs are under the 
observation of Dr. Bromley of the Bartlett Research Laboratories Staff. 





Why is it that Bartlett Diagnosis and Treatment so often 
succeed when other measures-fail? The answer is found in 
the set up of the organization, itself. Bartlett Diagnosis and 
Procedure are never a matter of individual judgement. The 
Bartiett Diagnostician who determines what course shall be 
followed in restoring or maintaining the health and beauty 
of your trees is guided by, and_in constant consultation 
with, a staff of nationally recognized physiologists, pathol- 
ogists and entomologists who have made many important 
contributions to shade tree care and are constantly working 


to give the world new and improved methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. & This group of scientists, headed by Dr. E. 
Porter Felt, world-famed entomologist, not only has at its 
disposal completely-equipped modern Laboratories but also 
a 200-acre tract, the Bartlett Experimental Grounds, adjacent 
to the Laboratory Buildings—where more than 800 different 
species of trees and shrubs are growing. & Why not have 
the local Bartlett Representative call and inspect your trees? 
He will gladly do so without cost or obligation. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 








Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch 
Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, 
Southampton, Westbury, N.Y; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, Osterville, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Eilsworth, Me.; Providence, R. 1.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D.C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. 


BARTLETT exceers 


There are also 150 other cities and towns 
where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
may arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘The 
Bartlett Way." Consult phone book or 
write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 








